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INTRODUCTION 



/ 
1 



In this p^per the hypothesis is put forward that (be prelingually ^ 

deaf 9 aftef/ seven ^r eight y^ai^s of instructten in the English laqguage, . 

- ■ ■ • ' I. ^ . ... - ^ 

do not become proficient in Standigrd English. Rather, they d^lop^a 



1 . • " * 

standard dialect of th^lr own, wh^ch may tenta^vely be calle4 



/*leaf English". Th^s dlflect may include structures that can^be ^ 
^identiitlad as Standard'English, and itjnost certi^inly^ includes con-^ 
structrlons aiid graonatiotl forms that ^cannot be identified as Standard ' 
English*. 'Bi the past, such formfc have been considere<l erroneousr, and 
have been refej^red ^ as "deaf isms"/ It is ttie contention of thi«* 

9 

author that certain of these "deafiSms" ai^ quite widespread aaong the' 

/ • ' • ^ " * * • • 

deaf •-par ticutoVly awAi^jthe deaf ^ at ^^given educational institution--^ 

* • • ^* ' • J • • 

and that, because they ar^ shared i^nsirvictiohsy they sftogld not be 



-* considered errors.^ Rather , because of this factor of shar^ uscige, 

"deaf isms" tnight htf looked upon as ^ the .earmarks of ^a dialect of English— 
nonstandard— in somewhat *the same vein as Black English. , 
The purpose of this dissertation is to determine what sort of\ 



'1 

granmatical constructions are used by deaf students in their ^itten 

English," which se^m more "natural" ,to' them, ahd how comnon theae 

^ . • . . * ^ ' .* 

constructions ape from (me student to the next. « Two prineipal^ questions 

"\ " * • / . . 

are raised: 

U) Is there a fairly regular (non-standard) dialedt which. the 
"^eaf use for their written comunica^ion— a "Deaf English"? 



(2) Will deaf subjects perform as well in ^ written repetitl^on 

Lng^subje 



l^t iising a "Deaf English" af. normal-hearing^subjects toul^ in a 



, ' similar test uslng^tandard English? . 



^ To dfterinine t}^e ^jtsvars to ttaetfK* questions I trill first discuss 

\ . i • • • • 

the historical background of deaf education, and the linguistic and 

c<lfettitlVe abililjies of the^deaf. ^aiapter 2 will coyer in gx eater depth 

the linguistic competence of the deaf, in Sign Language^ English, and 

idiosyncratic (gesture) language, and will offer evidence thatN^ie deaf 

*leam English ^ a foreign^language. Chapter 3 wil], describe so^ 

coiMon "deafisms'', and iHLU conqpare them irith ^"he sort of constrpcticms 

found in non-standard dialects -and pi4gihi« The first th^ chapters 

suggest a partial answer to question (l) above,* by presenting historieal 

. and anecdotal evidence for the existence of a non-staodard "Deaf Efiglliah 

4 • • r ■ ^ 

The differehdes between Deaf English and Standai<d English appear to • 
'due to various aspects of the handicap of deafbess: a dearth of input, 
a lack of feedback, and, possibly, interference ircm Aaerican Sign 
iM^iiage %r other gestural ctagaiunieation. Chapter k vill' describe tb* 
experiment iibfch this author used 'to determine empirically the validity 
of the hypothesis that Deaf English is a dialecc, ^and will present the 
.resnlis. The e^rloent also att^qpts to answer qii^stion (S) above ,^ 
"eq^ialiaing the handicap" (Baratz, 1969) ^>y giving deaf subjefc^s a 
written repetition task in "Deaf fnglishT and Standard Ei^flish, and 
coipparing their perfo^nance with that of hearing control ^group. .Ttie 
final ^hapter will discusf the results With reference,. to the hypotljesis, 
-explain the fixidings, luid conclude. ' \ • h 



J 



COkPTER 1 



1.1 Historical Background of Deaf Edu<?atlon in the Onlted States 
< ^til recently, tMere Hkve bee^n tvo ma^or trends in the education 

of the. deaf in the United States: «(l)«the purely manual (gestural)i and 
. (2) 'the purelj^ral. ^ ^ • ' . 

1.1.1 MEuaual i^caUon • ^ . - . 

It is reasonable to say that ^the purely ^manual is^tbod has been. . 
^ * around nuch longer* than th^ purely 9ral aetbod, as it relics upon na^iral 
/ gestures in ^ modality tliat^s normal and/reasonable for ^e deaf— t)ie 

visual/gestural *modaUty. Nor does ^t^^^t* that this nethod is ol4 ^ 

necessarily detract from its.yalue.^ Besif (19^3) explains that the 

// . • . * . ' # ^ ' * , 

Hebrews y Egyptians , Greeks and Romans appeared to h&ve used a finger 

^K^tation or synfcQHzation (for conmuniqatio)! purposes) , a^d no^s\tMRr 
t illustra^ons of the mai^l alphabet extend back into the early dhri'stian 

era. The first regYlfitr^inst^ction ofybhe deaf^ py means of s^gns, bonever, ^ 
probably did not take pl|Lce until the sixteenth century, in Spain, by^ 
PedfO Ponce de Leon. This was followed by tjie i^licdtiori in l620 of 
.the letters of the oxie^haaded alj>habet, by Juan Bablo Bonet (AbeBtiatl)9r» 
^ /1959).- . . ^ . , . 

y ' 0 • • • ^ ' « . 

f But probably the best-known and most iiq)ortant individual concerned * 

with the education of the deaf iii the manual node is Charges Michel, 

Abbe dCil^Epee. In Paris, de i*£p^e founded the first institution for 

the deaf without r|gard to social condition, .and in 1776 published *the 
' . 1' • • • * • P , 

• first systematiQUletho4 of educ ation for the deaf ^ ^ L* institution des ^ ^ 

, i - sourds et muats par la voie des signes me^fadiques . * 



It vas.de I'Epee'g^ philosophy, and methodology of detff education 
iifaich became the bas^ for Americ&n education of the deaf in the early 
nineteenth century. Thomas HopJ^ins Gallaudet, an American educator of 
t^e deaf'y opened the first permanent school for the deaf in America, 
in Hertford, Connecticut, in l8l7; Gallaudet had previously, visited - 
lt« giiiyii^ in order to leam methods of educating the deaf. Hovevpr, ^ 
had been refused acces^s to the (oral) programs for deaf education in 
both London and Edinburgh, because of the secretive bxA monopcrii^ing 
spirit prevalent in , England's^ schools for the deaf ert that tiiie. ^^As a 
rie9ult,'*he travelled ' to /^uris^ where he was veiry much impressed by^ the , 
systA of deaf education^^fiast^ute^ bjr de l*Ep^e, and was Instnictijd in 
the language of signs and the manual alphabet by de l^Ep^'^ succedpot*,^ 
the Abbe Sicard (Abernathy, 1959) • The /education of the deaf in thp 

t 

Itoited, /States began with signs and finger- spelling \xpon Gallaudet *sj 
return. Honetheless, from a century ago, and until onl^^recentiy, / 

signing* has bfen strictly prqpibited in a few schools*, discouraged 
or neglected^in the rest" (^tokoe, 1971, p. 1). 

1.1 .2 Oral Education 

The purely oml method of educating the deaf ^ in the United States 
. is baaed upon 1700 work of « Dutch religious ^ader and ora^ist^ 

pioneer, Johann 'Conrad Amman. It was Amman who influenced tho^e fbari* 
stable Organizations which conducted the early educajbion of the deaf in 

England. These institution^ were runr hf fierce evangelical reformers, 
^wbq based their educational ^hiloso^ bn Annan's doctrine tW ^speech 

is a gift of God and that its iinperpction Is a *v>Mt melancholy proof 
, of man^a fall." (Siegel, 1969, P/ 97) This piirely religious motivation 



0 



' / • 

fo^ oral education was later modified somewhat: the premise which 
underlies books by John Herties ( The Elements of Spyech >^ London^ 1773) > 
Joseph Watson ( instruction of the Decrf and Dumb > London, I809), and 
Francis Green ( Vox Oculis Subjecta > London, I783) is that hto^ speech 
is the distin^ishing characteristic between hiiman being?>4^ animals. 
Oral education of the deif In the United States* was begun in £§^7^ with 

theVounding of the ClarKb ^School for the f in Nbrthaopton', >fei|s^hu- 

setts, and .a small Jewish oral school in New Yprk. Despite, initial 
opposition from the American School for tjpe Deaf in Hartford, the oral- 
method soon tetame the pref Irred^ mode instruction* , p 

, I ■ ' ' : , : 

1.2 Current Education 

The oral method of 'deaf educatl!on, whfch is restridt^ \o speech/ 
speechreading (Upreading), reading, writing, and heairiilg air5)llficatioh, 
"^has dominated the administration -and education o*( de%f students in the 
imited States for the past century. Since the, ijpceptton of oral educa- ' 
tion in ^he United^ States, t^J^ has been no ^purely manual educati<Aal 

system of deaf education* Any school which employs some sort pf manu^tlN^ 

1 ' • * 



) method also .teiches* oral skills (speech and speechreading). althoujgh 
possibly with less e^mphasis on hearing 'a]ig^).ifi.cation and th!e utilization 
' [ of residual' bearing tRan in the pujrely oral schools. In turn, in some \ 
^ 6ral schools, which as a rule pirolmJ-bit or discourage the use. of signj and 
fingerspelling', the deaf 'child may pick^Up sign language from Ms peers 

F^iahberg,! personal icomnunication, 1973)* Nonetheless, it is possible 
that a given deaf child (of hearing parents) will never leaam any adc^pted 
t form of sigi^^^L^^guage because of the lack of exposure to it, and in spite 

ERLC ' ^ ^ ^ < . 



V 



\ 



of lengthy ejqposure to oral methods , may never learn an acceptable form 
of English* -spoken or written— because of the ii^raccicality and unreaJJr^m 
of the method and of the teaching techniques it requires. I shall J 
d^^^ss this sltuatiQn>^ther on in the paper. 
^ Recently^ there have been some innovations in oral tad manual 
educational techniques. At Qallandet College, Cornet t (1967) has developed 
a variation of the oral method, c&lled Cued Speech, not ^inirily as a 
^teaching techniquje, but rather as an aid to deaf adults in qonqprehending 
spokenj material. ' Cued Speech is speechreading acconpani^ by a few 
sp€?ciaily devised hand movements (not signs) perfocmed the speaker ^ 
near his or her face. These gestures act as "distinctive featui^** to 
signal differences between phonemes wliich cannot be discerned ftom the 
lips 'alone (e.g., the voicipg distinction between ./b/ and, /p/> or nasal- 
Isation). The Rochester Method, which has been in use for some time at » 

a few schools for the deaf, is primarily the oral method (speechreading 

'I * ' ' , 

ai.<^. ^aki£g) supplei^nted by simultaneous fingerspelling«(Scouten, 1967)* 

The ^Simultaneous. Method", also called "Total Comnuhicatlonr (Santa Ana^ 

Unified^chool District, 1971), h^s begun to^be used in s<Aools for the ^ 

\ * ^ . * * • 

4eaf and in a 'few preschool programs, in a nunber of places in the Ikiitc^ 

# • * , . ' ' 

States.* This metjio^ coo^bines all the oral skills (and hewing aoplifl* 

cation to^ those chil^^n who can benefit f^om it) with fingerspeXling / 

i|nd a form of sign lailguage-*-*Signed Engifs^-^-^which corresponds to. spoken 

% • . . . ^ ' • 

English V^^tions and word-*order. A form of maaual^nglish which, has 

recently been devised for us^ in Total CoBAunication situations is S.E«E.*-- 

"Signing Essential ErfB^^ish". This system of signing^atteiBpts to duplicate 

the entire morphology (Jf\ English, and provides sigijs for Brilslish 



determiners, inflect,ionsj ten^e maarkers, pronouns, and other items 
Khich would (normally) have to bfe fingerspelled in ordinary Signed 
^ English. The goal^of S.E.B. is to res tinxcturej^ sign language such that 



it conforms exactly to the moiT>holpgy, granffiir €Uid syntax of English 

^Ameridan Sign Language— ASL- -has a very different grammatical structure • 
t * . ' . • , 

* from English), in order to facilitate the deaf child's leatA^ig of English, 

spoKer^or written (Washburn, 1972). As Jret there are no reports of iuiy 

S2££tsmatic evaliiat ions' any of these new methods. 

1.3» Evaluation ot Oral and Manual instru&tion ' . ^ 

f -^^'^'-^ — • ,^ ^ : 

Debate has raged between supporters of the manual and oiral techniques 
of deaif edtteation, regarding thfe .relative values o^ these two main 
methods.'. Orctllsts ^rgue that any signing on the part of the dec^f child 
. , shoxild be prohibited, as- it will detr.aict from hl^ Waiting and accurate » 
aJ3lige\of English. They believe! that all po«si\?le emphasis should be • 
' placed on teaching the societal language >*J«Lly and With auditory ampli- 
ficaAicBT, since the, deaf child|nJusl learrf to function among heaifii% / 
j>e^l5V^o' speak English. Mc^iualists are^not ayers^e tcf the deaf child's 
learning Eqgiish, and spfeaklngj and speechreadingi skills/ but they argue ^ 

that education of the deaf should include (and in many cases even begin 

( ' . * ' * • 

witlO A formal language of gestures: some form of* sign communication 

and: f Inge Apellipg. ^^htjy do not fear ihat sign langu^e will retard or 

discourage the acquisition ^f English or of oral skills, but they dp ^ 

believe tfiat without marlualj, communication the deaf child is truly handi- 

' capped, unable to ^onn^icate until well after he has begun school,, in a 
modality and a language that are foreign to him in all ways, and excru*^ 

^ ^ia^ingly difficult ^ master. This debate has been labelled the Oralist- 



JtonualistNControyecsYj bjit given the fact that no oral^ programs inclx^iJe • 

signing, and aXl'manxial programs include ah oral component, this is ^ . 

actually a misnomer. * ^ 

Of late, there have been a number of sWdies cotaparing th| relative 

ierits of the two system^ of deaf education. Nearly all of these studies 

have indicated that manual tr^ning fatcjlitates t^e cognitive, educational 

an<i saclal development of the deaf child. ^ Results, of. tjie many stu^li^Jl . 

reviewed by mndel anS •V^rnorl (1971). and Vernon and «oh'< 1^70 )Wowed , 

that manual groups were superior to .cdnrp&risoiTpral kroupa in overall 

educational achievement, mathematics, read/ng, spe«<||hreading, and social 

# adjustment. Only one stui^y among' those reyiewed showed a deficit for- 

"Schildren with manqial traitiihg,* and t^at deKcit was specific to the area 
< I / . < . ' f . ^ 

of speech (Q^igleA 19^9; Q^igley and Fi'Isinn, 1961). In ar Uter , study 

Vemop anc^Koh (19fl)luBed manWly gained deaf children (of^^deaf- 

parents), and oral pr'eschool (leaf children, of, hearing ^a^ts with' 

pedigreies df gene^^ic deafness, tqrule out the pqssibil / of brain 

*• ^ - ^ , 

damage. Results once again -indicated that the use of early /«anaal . \ • 

coBWinication produces better overall educational achievement, including 

superi©ri«y\in^ reading\ikills arid writUn language.** InlsnJatUer study, . 

Vernon and Koh (1971) found, that jchll4rea-witH early manual ^conmunicmtiob 

^ training were superior tq deaf clHldreiMn an' o?al preschool proi^aai* «ad* 

to dea:Lchildren (of hfearin^ parents) without shy preschocfl training,' 

b<Jth in certain language .skills i< residing an^^ paragraph meaning) varid fn^.- 

general ^tcademic skills. In speech -and Ispeechreading thfre were no 

significant differences among the 1)hree groves ♦ \' ^ 

the above research casts do\4)t upon the- appropriateness tod^Jr of a . 

•stTlctiy oral program. Changes ifi the ptiolqgyof deafness in- the last» 



IT 



* fifty years (cf. ?^5S?^1967> Vernon, 1968) support this c6ncla9ion. 
^n the past, a large i>expentaige of the deaf populattoji na(^ ^ ^st their 



>r hearing as^a result of scarlet fever mastftiditis, men .s, ear ^, ^ 
infections^ and* other post^lingual, adventitious conditions , Nowadays » 

^nly a raair percen^ge 6f ^e deaf lose their hearing as'* a result of • 
accidents or diseaseic,43rchildhood; rather, luost deafness today /?>ither 

• genetic ill opiglp or &«resultf of maternal rubella. ' Consequentl](|k in the 
^ le£&t fifty years there has-been a mazlced increase in prelingual deaftaeso^ 

relative tojp^-lingu^al deafness. Whores '^j, e^rly in thla century, 
approximately two-thirds ,of*;the deaf had Iqst their hearing prelingually, x 

* today about 95 percent of d^af children are prelinguaUy id'eaf , and this 
trend toward more prelinfijual d^»afteess is^likely to c^tinue (Brill, 1963). 
Thls^ change in the^ age of \dnset ^f^d^Lfness may correspond' to changes iz^ 

the deaf child *s performance capabilities which will necessitate a ^ 

> (J 

trans forn^tion in l^e methods of educating the deaf .,. • 

The above studies seem to demonstrate the value of 1^arly'mfiL&iial«' 
Imguage tralping for deaf children, and showt the suiKrior^ty oiT* manually- 
trained deaf persons over orally- trained deaf persons. Noneliheless^ $n* 
^l^ptpcurl'^on with hearing children of the same socio-economic background, 
.allTdea^bildren, le^ardless of the teaching method «they haV'e been 
subjected tb>^ave ^jenerally been found to be deficient ^in educational 
achievement' and rea^in&jpd writing ability. It was thought for many 
, years that this deflglVcouli^ bV^attrlbuted to a general cognitive^deficlt 
which wai felt to \be a concdbitant of deafhess^^-^Cndeed, results of 
numerous early Msearch studies examining the cognitive abil 
the* deaf tended to uphold t his traditU^na^ vlew/that the deaf were 




\ 



\ 
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3inebow mentally or cognitiiteljT inferior* to th^,* hearing." In their (19'+l) 

V • . \ ' ■ > ' - ' ' " ♦ 

review of series of studies of mental developmefat in the deaf, ^ntn^r,, 

^Eisenson and SWnton found, that the average scores of deaf children in 



I.'Q. oij non-l^^age performance test^ were, ten jxjints below hearing , 

cliildren's average sco^s. «fsWf (195j) twed the evldeifce .culled by 
.| kxitner et^al. to* sifflport his view that toe. restriction of normal l^uijfuage^ 
^ ^growth ift/dea^^children dtoresses t<u»ir performance on intelligence tetsj^s. 

Bereiter and Engelmann. (I966)) continue to vlew^the deaf as both a 
' language-disad^taged and a cognitively retarded groi^* d?spi1)^ newer 

strong evidence/ to the contrary. • » ' 1.^ 



A revipr of 3I. studies «^ intelligence perfoarroed between 1^0 andi 



1966 (Vernon, I967) showed the deaf to have superior scores to heffrlng 
contr61s in thi/rtieen of the studies, inferior sce^res in eleven, andNno 
significant diffeieftces in. seven, tn their review of ^0 later studies, 
Mindel and Vem6n (1971) concludec^ that the deaf and the hearing have a^ 
similar .distribution of "^^telllgencV According to these studl^Sa, thenj 
there should be no mental or cognitive 



riclt which caused the 4eaf to 

/ 



perform more poorly than, .the Ti^ln^s £n educatlj^al>^8lc^ 



1 . k Eaucat lonal Achievement 



It would appear, tbeh, that deafness Itself and the llngu^tlc and * 
comminlcatlve barrier which It sets up, must account for the deaf student's 
deficiencies In educational achievement and reading and writing ability* 
This Is farther supported by the finding, by Plntner, Elsenson and 

Stanton (19*^1), that postllngually deafened chlldren>chlL/ed. r^slatlvely 

''A 

mDre on educational tests than the prelingually deaf. .--Acquisition of 
language prior '•to loss of hearing cdianges iJlje educational pictoufe consider- 

. ' ■ 14 , • . 




• / There have been many studies in the^'pasli fifteen years of the 
. ' educational performance of deaf children. '-Miller^ (1958) and Gtoetsinger , 
and Rousey ,(1959) found that** the gfenerqd' educational .attainment of deaf 
^ children was far belo^ that oT hearing students from sijiilar ba<*^ . . 
" •^rouBbd^i. Moores (1970b) descifbed the situation as a opxlartiv^ 'deficit: 
^ the deaf child i>eg'ins liis;Bt^hooling with a a^lvftntajgey and his acadamic 
development increases At a significantly slower rate^thaa a hearing ^ 
. child Vs. The result \% that tMe difference betwee^jihejieaj^^ 
7 • de«if, children in academic achi^ment /becgpttes^gi^ter^^^ tba^ 

In studies oT read^vjjerformance exclusively, the deaf fence agalrf 
score well below the hear.ing.' Wrightstone, Aronow and Moskowita^ (19^3) * 
^uhdei'took a^QinprehensiveAreading study of %22\ deaf students "betwe^ 
the ages of 10 and 16.3 years ^ and found that the mean gr^e equivfient 
scores for the deaf students iticrea^ed frowgrade level 2.8 to grade ^ 
/level '3.5 ^n six years.' Purth (1966) noted that the youngest children 
in this study (10-5 *bo 11. 5 years old) scctflU^bwely abow the chaAce 
level, which suggests that many of the above-chance scores'were due*to . 



randoii guessing. What is jpore, many of the test items did not really 
/require comprehension of th?^terial, as correct choices could be made 

^ by simply matchixig the items to words in the reading sainplg. Furth 

- . . " V 

Vent on to say that only abriut one-fifth of those 4eaf students wh6 

continued in school ever attained a reading grade e'quivalent score of 

U.9'or better, and that since reading tests bAow Orade k generally 

sanple only fragmentary aspects of language, only a small percentage f f 

" T * 

the deaf students studied had developed a functional level of reading 

Y ^ 

skill. Morl^ recently, Boatner (1965) ftnd McClute (I966) examined the 



■'^ . ;i' . -.• 

'- reading ability of 93, percent of the deaf atudenta in the United States, 
^ed 8i«tee#or over,/ and found that only 5- percent of them were r^ing 
' at ^ade level 10 or better', while 60 percent werf reading at grade ^ 
level ^.y.or 4>elow. Purthermorei most of the higher scores j#ere ob^aine^ 

' by Wd-of -hearing 'or poStlinguaViy deafaned students. (It Should be ; 

• • a ' 

~ ^edTalthottg^t may seem obvious j.'ttoat ttie populatipn cf deaf perso^ 

^ are Still 'students at age sixteen or over w6uld ^include the more , ^ ^ 
intelligent, batter- educated, and l^gher achievers , among' the deaf--th<)8e 
' wW§^are attending, or will attend,- college.) A's the rfetardatlon of t|ie 
' deaf in reading ^perfp rmance has typicalljr beottLassessed throiugh-stan^ard- 
(ized reading tests, even these low levejls of reading aclxievement notf^' - 
above may be overestimates. This conclusion is supported by Moores'j (1970a) 
■finding 'thSt hearing subjects matched withjieaf subjects on reading j 
achievement scores still showep sujwrior perfompnce on tests of syntax 
and^^mantics.. . ; * * ] 

Vocabulvy has of ten%een tested albng' with written Ei^glish ,fnd ^ 
here,, too*, the deaf exhibit much slowei^— and sometimes different;- -[develop- 
ment, fi-om the hearin^J Schulze (1965)/ found that deaf adolescenti' 
vocrt)ulary wa8iieJ|r and showed a. f^-year lag in (Wveiopmentjiii 
cong^arison'^^hiying ^tuden^s o^sdonpapable ige. Furthermore^ %\C . 
particular vocabulary entries wwe^ferent— q^ly^je percent of the deaf 
'students' vocabulary was shared by/th^4»^ing students. .Templin (1966, 
1967^ ;klso found deaf "Children's vocabulary development and prc^per vocabu- 
l^y usage to be aignif icantVy inferior to that of the hearingi Jftrklebust 
(196i*) renewed the development of written language skills in /the deaf, 
and concluded that the deaf suojects reached a :.evel of ^verbal facility 

■ 16 • ^ 



equal to aboulT tw<5-thirds t^nornal level, that^^l^s ratio of 
achievement remained failly constant ttooiighout their schooling, 
'ifiupshall and Quigle^. (1970) M^e studied the written language of 
Heiaring-iinpaired ^ud^t^ o y^ a^ nine-year period r ^'f^e^J^e found ^ 
that the d^af subjects improved ^ver time in their writter^lan^iage 

(measured in terms of sentence length in wor4fif nimiber of ^clauses per ^ 

* . ^ ' f ' \ ^ • 

* sentence, and' ratio of subordinate clauses to main clauses). /But the 

. . . - - '} ' ^ . 

deaf subjects were significantly retarded in cbiQ>arison to hdArlng 

subjects of tn^ same age in the gramiaticmi ^conqplexity, and henfe the 
/ ^ . , ^ '7 ) 

aturlty, of thfeir writing samples. And^Dunagan (I969I obser^ted that 

in coinparlsona^ of written compos i't ions by deaf an^ji'^learing sublets 

matched on reading level, ttie deaf made Tnore syntactic errofS ^han the 

hearings* ^ ^ , 



1.5 English Processing Abilities ^ ^ * 

Problems In reading and writir? English are^revalent among ail 

s 

school children,^ bj^it the vastly greater prcJhlem among deaf , students 
suggests more than a m'>re deficit in reading skills Obviously, the^ow , 
oreaiUiig grade equf'^raYent scores achieved by the majority of ^eaf student!, 
o^ alVsJ^3Celfi^ of intelligence, miist be due to specific linguistic problems 
notably, the inij^ility to hear, and consequent lys the great difljiculty in 



learning, English. TKe same problems in learning to read and write 
English exist, to a lesser extent^ among yoxmg children for whom English 
i'fi not a native Iwiguagelt the difficulties In fir^t learning the reading 
skills are congpounded by the absence of, or the insufficient knowledge 
of, the laiMSuage'to be read/ ^ * 
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. Tests have been jndertakeft to determine the relative. coiflpetenc€r^of 

the deaf and hearing /Ln English processing ability, in aft attenpt to . , 

accouni A ttie retarded reading and* witing ckt>ability of deaf students . 

Odom ari Blanton (1967), intrigued by Fodor and Be^er'tr (1965) ^ind'lpg' 

that *ie tting subjects tend to perceivte auditorily-preyJented. clicks at 
• * . . ''^ ' 

cbnstituent i^ase btftndaries, attempted, to d^etennl-ne whether,prelinguAlly. 

deaf persons percelveNEnglish phrase* atructurj^ In the san^'Wiy as hearing 

subjects. ,Deaf subjects were^'com^ed witB hearipg fifth graders 

(controls for reading level) ^ hearing twelfth graders (cofttrols for 

age) on the learning of segments of writt^ English : OjM-third^of the ^ 

English {legnieni^ were "phrasally" deflnA (e.g., "paid the Ull la4y")» . 

* • .** . ' 

<^e-third were^-not "phr/isally" defined .but were in aeceptable English 

Hwrd ordfer (e.g.,, "lady paid the tall"), and one-l^ird were scraAled 

words (e.g., "lady tall the paid"). The experimental tapk refquirwi the 

subjects to recall each entire segment correctly after ^twelve itudy-teat 

t^i^ils. Bo^ih grot«)8 of hearing subji^cts^ showed fl^litation on the f 

phrasilly defined^segments and interference od the .scranibled segieents^ 

btrts^the deaf subjects showed no 'differential recall as a function of 

, phrase structure. ■ This led the experimenters^ to Conclude t«itatively. • 

' that the deaf did not process English structure in the sane way U| tiie _ 

hearing subjects. It appears to this author that there is a fairly . 

strai^tforward expfana^ion for thil phenomenon. A nuaber of 8|udie8>ef 

llnguWtic.m^ry (cf. Miller and Self ridge, 12.53; MiUer, 1962) v 

"have tended to y«ve the comnonsense idea that meaningful ^inguistic 

mateTialf is easier^ to memoriae and recall than nonsense or ^malous 

•linguistic mat^ial. It, is log&caI| then, to suppose that the deaf 



'subjects above were able to) ascribe some sort ot meaning to ti^ scMObled' 
Sford8'***as much meaning as they were al)le tc^^Cscrtbe to the Englinsh-o^red 
j^a^es. Interestingly^ 8tud4.es of American Sign LangtCage (ASL) have ^ * 

Semoi^^ted an ab^^c^ of (English- type) determiners, ^enee^inflections, 
ertiSn*prepo6it£6ns and pther graaioatloal ftmctioh^vords which^jife. - t ' 
charactecistia of English grmhar.'' (The A are; as welly '^tfaqr spdk^ 

laxi^uaRes which laclc one or many of the funcWs which appear t6 be sq 

♦ \ ** 

crucial in Enjglisto.; «he«e languages are noneth^ss capabl^^of conveying . ^ 

the flaaie amai:^t of .information a^ English.) Fiirthermore, the word-order 

(or mcilre^ conrect\j> sign-ordei) of ASL is often quite different from that 

of English, and, as 4emonstrated by Tervoort ^1968), most tfiffere;it' 

, - S \ ' . ^ . ; , 

orderings of* the same set of signs, altl;iough producing different meanings 

or Intopts, can all be equally correct grammatically. Thus, for a daaf ^ 

student who -is fairer unfamili&r with th^ complexiti^^ of English graonar, 

^ • ' . ' . - ' ^ ' ^ 

or-who, like many deaf st\identa^ has an uriihfleated, granmatically "simple 

gestujre or sign language, English' functors may be relatively meaningless, 

and when encountered maJTust be ignored (cf. Stokoe, 1972). Rw such a 

subject, a rscrambl!ed"i-word segment, wit& functor^s ignoredr as irrelevant, 

can be Just^a^ meaningful (or meaningless) as a se^nt in. correct 

English word^-order. \Fdr example ^ the segment 

^a) paid "tK?t^n lady . . ! ■ 

translated into ASL/^ght look like . 

. 1(b) pai'(d) tall l^y ' ' ^ 

and th^ segment ^ - • ' > 

> 2(a) lady paid the tall 

in ASL, Bight look like* ^ 

2(b) lady pai^d), tall. - 1Q \ 



^ ■ 
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(wher^ ••^talK^ reK^rs to ^lady">.* Th« icriua^isd English. 



. 3(h) . lady tall the paid 

1 



becODies ASL i ^ ' 

' / 3![bll U4|^t^^^ pai(d) , ' , . : ^ 
(wbgrji^ Ifeun«-Adjy is a perfectly accepiable sigri-ordeir). / 

! >A11 of the secpnents are thus pW>bably eq^lly meaningful to the 
deaf^tdolesceo^'y irtso^ Whether or. not he has been exposed to ASL> is^^hy 
sheer ^ck oi* exposure *o and Experience vith English^ no^^-^confined , 
by English wSrd^order', Consequently^ the dei^ child is as capable of 
tiDalng'meani;pg--the' sane aaoilnt of aeaning— in segaenta that are 
"serairibled'' by English ^ayntte stradarda, aa in ^ll->ordered EngliaK \ 
It should be sale clean, o^ course, that tlM kind^of "Beaning** ttat the 
■ deaf child ascribes to all the segBMUtt is probablg^Dot th« saae as that 
'which a hearing English-speaker would^^ascribe— aa^s been sioggestfd in 



-ashas 

■ningi^c 



the abol^ exaoples. In these exanqpletf, the neaningsVof all three 
segnents, as hypothetically understood by a deaf child, are th» aiae.' 

Tftis hypothesis-*that the deaf do' not tmderstand English native 
i^akers d6» but rather process English aenjbences as thoae^«they vera 
ASL or some other, code more ^'naturalf to a geiture**basad|. visual wqAa 
of languag«*processing-*galns s^^nmrt ttcfm another series of studias by^ 
Odom; Blanton and Iftmnally (I96r7k i^^lig the ""cloae*^ technic* The 
**cloze'' techtilque requires ^sfibje/^ts ^ fill in one or noVe irords dHeteil 
Ar<m a sentence. The dW students £n these stutfies parfbrmed at a 
significantly loafer level than the haaring subjects. Furttternorei the ^ 
authors found, that ''s^fnti/ctic ^;y;^tion) words ;irere nctt difficult to 
recognise fn restore than semantic (content) words** (p. 826). Aid \^ 



aitbough reading achievement scor^ were poslAiyely correlated with 



the scores on the cloze ^roceduM for hearing subjects , the scores were 
uncorrejated for deaf subjects. Another difference was that the deaf, 
unlike the hearinf controls, increased their ability t^ ^edict the \ 
correct form class of function ^wor^y is the sjwi between deleted words 
incx'e^sed. The investigators o6ce again ^sugg^sted^ that the deaf and 
taeai^ng^used dif^reht types of hiles in^ constructing English sentences, 
jM^tiQularly with regard to function words. Hy'own explanation of the^ 



above results is sll^^tly dif ferenjb from that of Odom et al. I suggest 
that the deaf are conai^ructing a different variety of English, 'bas^ on , 
an iHtet^nalization of certain ruleV of English, but not others, ''and . I 

jaf^Tected, in sdhe cases, by interference from -^SL, whose rule's are \ 
radically different from those" of Engl^h. The result is the hypothesized 
"Deaf English". . » ' ' ' . 

Schmitt (1968) cQ^red eight*, .eleven-, fourteen-, and. seventeet^^^ / 
year*old deaf children with eight-year-old hearing children on tasks lot 
comprehension and prciduction of different types* of syntactic strudboi-es • ^ 
The tasks included picture and printed sentenc^^/matching items and 
nultlple-choice sentence filler Items. Not surprisingly, in- light of the* 
above ]^esearch, the combined task mean ,score of the eight-year-old - « 
hearing children ^as significantly- higher than that of the Seventeen- 
year-old deaf subjects. Although the scores for the deaf children 
generally increased with age, there were interesting exceptions, in which 
the' younger deaf children achieved higher scores on specific syntactic 

consfructlons . These exceptions could be explained by the fact that, 
« • * 

•i different times during their formal education, many deafyphildrefi^re^ 



r . • • ' 

Wkight specific syntactic rules, and that some- of the Wly-feamed ' 
English grannar Tuleff either are not conpletely iii^emalized or axe 
foi^tten. We had suggested elsewhere (cf. Bonvillian, C^rrow «nd ^ ' 
Helson, 1973, P- 329) tljat Schnitt may not have been meawaring ,1j^e 
deaf child's coarpetentfe in English, hut rathjsr a* reflection of the 
English teaching programs 'most recently encountered by the'^hild, I now 
feel it is necessary to modify that suggestion-* True, at ^lier ageft, 
Scbaitt did appear to 6ncounter residues or reflections Of glVen Engliih, 
teaching programs or. techniques . . However,' age se^nteen, it does' not 

seem wasonable that the subjects ' lEnglisb was still«un^er the inflAi*nce 

. .« ■ 

of specific English programs. From* my own acquaintancjr with older deaf , 
students, their teachers, and theirv (written) English^ It, appears,^ rather ^ 
that most deaf* students* end up with very jlmllar English-usage abilities, 
regardless of the teaching program or tectoiqilie. S<^ things, in BsglSsh, 
no matter how they ate! taught, appear to b* more di.^icult' f or a deaf 
child to retain or 'produce correctly In the -proper/ context than others. 
(As yet there has been no 8ystemat|p evaltiatipn of the very newest mtyOMi 
which use a noi^AioIogically very elabbr^ Sijsn*! English such as ft.^.B. 
ftom a very early age, and which may prove to ije mbre^ eff ective^than, any 
previous method.). By* hisjeensrii^ i^nne^'S A« correct ip his hypotheala 
of an adolescent cut-off age for effective lykiguage-leari^^ig— tl^ deaf 
studebt will have retained, and be able io «i»plir, as nich of his 
abbreviated English rule-system as he ever will. Any new English 
teaching aethods^or programs beyond the early tVens will*probably have 
little effect upon Ms English conpetence. Thua, any special effects of 
specific English teaching' programs should have little place in the scores 
of the seventeen- and pdsslbly ^he fourteen-yeto-olds. 

1i2 ' ' ■ • 
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" Cooper (1567) I gave deaf and hearing subject seven to nine' years^of 

age a written tea\ based on Berko*s (19^) study of the child's acqjaisition 

of bglista Borpholpgy, The hearing subjects* performance was signifl- 

cantly better than that of the deaf , although patterns of Iteii difficulty 

were* similar fdr both g^ups. Both the groups were most similar in their 

knd^ledge or morphological rules (e.g., past tense and plural markers) 

vand farthest apart in their knowledge of derivational rules (e«g., 

nominalisation of Verbs) 

From all of thepiBoye it can be seen that the deaf ^ aUhouftb no ' 

longer believe to atfffer fVom'a -ctSgnitive deficit, are nonethAes's 

< significantly fretjtded ^n comparison to the hearing, in gei^ral educational 

achievement ^(nd in English languei^ competence. ^Furthermore, the lacks 

in educational attainment on the part of the deaf can, to a great extent, 
t - ^ \ , ^ y 

be attribut^.tcTttieir difficulties in pz^cessing English. Deaf students 

have been known to excel in mathematics (^ere language-^type problems ^e , 

' ^. not; involved) ; and in younis1i,^*urth and Rosses (1^1) study of logical 

. syiBbol use in deaf anf hearin^/dolesrcents, deaf sub j^ts, albeit ' . , 

requiring additional training, achieved the highest levels in the test. 

Theideaf child* a problem Is.tlbt with logic, nor 5#ith mathematics, nor 

with propo8ition«l thought, but with English, or the spoke^plLanguage of 

the conanmity he inhabits. Deaf children ip/ America are not born with 

the ability to acquire nktxirally their ''native" English. English is not 

their native ]Jknguage-*-at least not English as jbigllsh-* speakers know it. 

What Mty or my not be their native language vi 11 be discussed in' the 

next chapter, along with traditional views of the dettf as "langwgeless". 
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2>1' The **Laaguagele88*^ View ^ 

If English cana^tfbe consiaered the native language of the .dfeaf .tn 
the Uhited Stately and l^^Americaa Sign Language is the native langiSg« 
of ^only that smll portion of th^ deaf population^iSidch is horn to deaf 
parents, irtiat is' the "native" language of the rest of the deaf i^opulation? 
Do they tiave a true JLtive language? Or are they, as many educatqrs^and 
researchers believed, atf^ as some still do believe, essentially 



fi 



languageless**? 



To Mny investigators^ deaf children have appeared to b« the idef/C. 
population on vhich to test one aspect of the Sapir-Whorf hy]pothesi§. 
Tha^is, If the* structure of a language influences «ie vay tlwr speaMr 
thinks and views the world, then thfe absence, or ffc relative dearth, of 
langoage should correUte with disabilities ia thinking, underii taking, 
■ad soLriafe problems. Consequently, in a noaber 9f studies of condfptual 
ability, the deaf have been used as "language-absent" .controls . 

tfhetber this view of the deaf is accurate or not tclll be difcussei^ 
Uter. HoweVer, assuming that the deaf are "languag^less", researcher* 
. have reached 1i<Me interesting conclusions. RoseM^in, in a I96I revlev. 
of ^"Ui^iijbure, agredd with 01eron»s (1950) a«8ert^n that thie sphere 
of abstract thou^ was by no means closed to the deaf, although access 
to if/ is more difficult for the deaf than the bearing" (p. 283).. Furth, 
dn extensive (]!96fc) review of the literature, 'went further thsh 
I^enatein, concludi^ that "laagftage does noi' 'influence Intellectual 
/d^'lopMiKt in any direct, general or decisive way." Carroll (l96^^) 
agreed wi1)k this conclusion and added that "^ese findings suggest ' 
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strongly that them can be a kind of 'thought* vitliout language** Xp. 
In a Bore recent (I97l) analysU, of thirty-nine studies undertaken in * 
the past decade involving cc»qps^»ons of deaf and hearing subjects i Turth ' 
provided more support. for the idea that there can be thou|^ without^ 
language •<fl(lthousth ihe' deaf s^Jects When coiqpared to the hearihg s^bj^^ctt^ 
evinced a deVelopMntal tine lag in their aeqaisition pf logical structures 
Furth stated that the ''thiiddLng processes of deaf children qpd acColes* 

: ^ r ^ 

cents were found to be siailar to liearing subjects** (p. 58)« In a (1971) 

• ^ , . 

.Piaget-type study vith Touniss and ]B^is» however v FuHh q^alifi«d hit 

views on the interaction between thoucfht and language in ^ following* 

-I f 

words: **. • .the evidence ,fron our work with linguiitiisally deficient 

• \ • # 

persons indicates that it [language] B&y have an indirect facilitating 

effect on certain fomal operations precisely becarfie pt the class re^tion 
>. ^ , , ' . . ' \ ' ^ 

between forwl operations snd syrt>ollc functioning** CpP* ^S''^)* 
^ * (* . 
ItanderWoude^ in a (1970) exaodnation of probL^sd;Lvlng processes 

(in deaf and hearing subjects) used ^is profoundly deaf stlbjects **to« 

.contrpl'fo^ the lan^iage variable** (p. 338). He found no differences | 

„ , . - • — ■ " # 

between the de«r 1^ hearlp^* subjecta in fin%l- scores qt in tactical 

approaches to the problens, and concluded trcm this that th«re was^no 

necessajry relationship between tbou^ and laniuage. 

' * Bvch studies, although useful and i]Steresting, are based upon a 

dv^ious piraBise; natielyi that thd deaf are'languagelessi and can serve 

* • * <. 

asr ianfluaseless controls in studies ^of eonceptual abiMty* ll6ne of the 
abofiTinvestic^tors tcpk Into accbunt the existence of sign l a n guage i as 
a vplld language; nor did they, detersdne ^e d^^ subjects* proficiency^ 
if anyi in it. Furthensorei they did not report how imich English the deaf 
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subjects 'had been tatight, or hov imich of itsthey had absorbed. This is 
a serioud defect in thes^ studies, wd leads«one to suspei^ci that despite 
their scholarship, and research abilities, the researchers had *f alien (into 
the very coianon misconception lAiich' confuses language with speech, ^lany 
of the deaf are without intelligible oral speech, and, as was potoied out 
in the; previous chapter, many deaf children do not know English as liearing 
persons taiow it. But»it has yet to be demons ti^ated that any of the deaf . 



are truly "languageless". . . ' \ 

' There is, as was noted above, a ^epient of the deaf population that . 

has a native language fjrom earll^^t childhood. This the minority of 

d^af children who are bom to deaf parents , most of whom lear|i American 

Sigii language from birth, at th^ same rate j|id I9 the sfime progression as 

a hearing child leams her or his spoken lai^ua^e. , A8L is the language , 

irtiichlhas develfped in the Uidted 'States from the Frend^Sign Language 

Lch Thomas G&llaudet learned 'from the Abbe Sicard and brou^t b^ek to 

thdllnited States one and one-half centitries ago* ^ In the litst ceiitury, 

however, with the rise to* precedence of the oral method of .instructioh, 

ASL fell more Aid 4ttore into disrepute. The deaf continued to use it^ bu^ 

like varieties of non^andard English* It was felt to be childish and 

incorrect. Uke I&|||^an Creole, was*^ frit to have 'loo gramnaar", and 

Its use was prohibited in most schools f6r the deaf, even amorig the 

students themselves. ''Like many Creoles, ASL sxirvived. but (unlike them) 

i^t merely because of linguistic pride or nationalistic solidarity. 

Just as ASL waa nbligned because of its ino4a}ity--visual/gestu^nl— it was 

becausa of 1%8 aodality tbat it survived; for a!^sign>kaaguage is the only 

e ■ ♦ 
kind of language .that a profoundly deaf perspn can learo; '*natur^ly>. 



without T«A difficulty, as avhearing person learns spoken laaguageCs). 
And even if a deaf child is not taught a standard sign li^uage (such as 

* • r * 

• ** 

ASL); he is inclined, by the nature of his handicap, to try to express 
himself^ manually, gestturally, and to react to visual cui^ presented by 
ihe faces and hands of the people around him. ^It is «thls author *s ^ 
contention, which will now be elaborated ui)on, that even the deaf (Aild 
who* knows no ASL, is not necessarily "languageless". If his intelligence 
i^ anywhere in the normal range he will find relations and patterns in 
aU things, and he will try to eoqpress these in sone way, howei^ idio- 
syncratic. It is poe^^ibly this idiosyncratic and unstandardized toxm.ot 
expression on the part of the deaf child which, ^en put into written 
form, produces somfe of the "decant" and "erroneous" English which his 
tejicharp find so trouble^oine. These "deaf isms" are often very similar 
from child to child, and suggest .that even Ijhe "idiosyncratic" language 
of deaf children of hearing parents has a pattern to it, and may not be' 

■ 

quite so random or idiosyncratic after all. Let us consider the notion— 
whiclfno one lias haA the means ox^ the opportunity to prove (if indeed it 
is possible to prove)— that the nqnnal human being, with or witljput 
hearing, is prograamed for language. It is possible that there are 
neural connections that are set up in the brain to perceive relationships— 
relfttionsLtps between synibol and object, between action, actor and 
object, a deep case system, perhaps, like that posited. by Pillmore 

(1968^ 1970) (as a descriptive gramatical tool), but which ^e 

/ » 
independent of language as it is traditionally -defined. There exists, 

too,' in the human brain, the ability to generalize— a Platonic deep 

•notion of "form"— which is also shared, to some extent, with other ^imals. 



In man, thiauabtiity to syinbolize 'and this mental "deep case" appear 
to be tryislaW^into a linguistic form, verbal or nonverbal, auditory 
or vistfal. And th^re exists no "language", in the sense of a shared 
codel:,int6 which tliis mental language 'program can be translated, the 
human b^ing or beings will probably invent a cod^-a cqnventional 
language among the members of a^group, ah ldiosyncrat^.c system for an 
isolated individual. For although human experienceS|pay differ, the ^ 
bases of language, the human ability to symbolize, to perceive relation- 
ships, actions and objects, can be seen as essentially the same in all 
human beings. The expression of these concepts and connections is 
another matter. The profoundly deaf child of hearing par^ts, having 
no "native" language to learn, will; apparently, unless constantly 
thwarted and punished by those around him, devise a gesture language 
to fit at least his earliest needs, (it is probable that most such 
idiosyncratic gesturie languages do not progress beyond an early develop- 
m^ntal stage, for lack of a commmity to share and augment them«) / 
Using this broadened conception of language, then, no deaf child, left 
to his own devices. Is languageless. (Stokoe (196O) even suggested 
that gestural conanunlcatlve patterns, out of which sign laaguages 
developed, might have been the primary me'ans of conmlilcatlon for 
prehistoric man, with vocal Interaction plaqrlng only a minor part.) 

American Sign Language, the standard language of the Itoi \tid States » 
deaf coBBunity, has added complications of its own to the question of 
whether or not the deaf are "language-^absent". As was mentioned above, 
A8L was ^or many years not thought to be a^real language; It was felt 
to have "no graamar". Fusfeld (19^) voiced the coimnonly-held impression 
not based upon any actual syntactiic analysis ,^ttot "Often signs follow 
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in unconventional order » unheeding of the pattern a senttince take& in 
customary usage. Adjectives > adverbs » nouns and pronouns hold no set 
sequence" (p. 267). jj^ * - 

2.2 American Sign Language 

Possibly because of their unusual (vi^sual/gestural) »odalit:^^M 
their relatively small nusiber of users, and alJiiost certainly. beca. 9e\f 
the i^essure from Oralists an^ attenipts to either wipe them out or at 
least pretend the/ did not exists ASL and other sign laogaages received 
very little attention until fairly recently. The first formal llnguiatic 
analyses of ASL were^a^ried o^ by; Stokoe (Sjtotoe, 196O, 1971J Stokoe, * 
Caster line and Croneberg,^1965),^&^ by McCall (1965), i*o h«l to devise 
new descriptive tools and modify old ones to deal with the new modality* 
ASL gained even more legitimacy in the eyes of social scientists iihen 
it was used by the Gardners (I969) in teaching language to a chimpaneee 
named Washoe. Thia novel experiment, coupled vf.tii increased interest in 
lingaistici and in the problems of disadvantfged g^lldr^ in the past 
decade, has helped to stinulate new research into ASL and other gestuj^ 
languages, their syntactic and semantic structure/ 

The "results of cxurent investiisations into the structure of sign^ 
language may help brin^ abput a reconceptualization of the nature of 
language. The broadened concept of language set forth above 

« 

gains fupport, to a great extent, from the vei^y existence of sign ' 
lanQiages, asnrell as from the particular studies of sign language 

which will be described here. , 

> 

Traditional definitions of language have made the i^onological 
system a defining characteristic of all languages and the only legit ioate 

. r 29 
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linguistic medium of connrunication (Bloomfield, 1933; HocketL 1958; 

Sapir, 1966; Weinreich, 1966; Lyons, I968)* Bloomfield spedifically 

dismissed tBe^ sign language of the deaf as "developments of j ordinary 

- — I 
^•gestures", and declared that "any and all coiaplicBted or nc^t imnediately 

intelligible gestures are based on the conventions of ordi^kary speech*' 

(p. 39). (But cf. Stokoe, I960, on p. 2k of this pajjer, ^or prltei^ely 

the opposite view.) Sapir, and only he, in his wisdom acjcnowledged that 

■ • ■ I 

"As a matter of theory it is conceivable that something ^ike a linguistic 

structure could have been developed out of gesture or ot|!ier foipis of 

, i 

bodily behavior" (p. \)i but, unfortunately, he nisver elaborated upon ^ 
this speculation. Weinreich set forth a definition of fanguage that 
could certainly be filled bj sign/language (his choice |of the term "sign" 

' to represent a unit of linguistic meaning is rather provocative): • 

j 

"... a language is a repertory of signs, arid . . . <|iscourse j^nvolves 
the use of these sigijs, seldom in isolation. The rulis of permitted 



sign combination (grammar) are formulated in terms o| classes of signs 
(graanatical classes). Languages* contain signs of t^ kinds: every sign 
is, in general, a designator or a fprmator" (p. Ik3)j, Strangely enough, 
however, Weinreich specifically iexcluded, as non-lwjguage, any sysleft 
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that does net employ vocal signtvrhicl^s. On the basis alone of its 

J " / 

systematic use for communication by a segment of tl^e human population, 

• ' . I , J ' 

sign language should be included in definitions of.htiman langua^. «ut 

there is everr more compelling evidence of the legitimacy of sign' language 

as a real language, possessed of & full grammatical system as well as a 

I » 

system that parallels phonblogy in spoken languages. • ' 1 
• • ' ! ■' 

Recrent analyses of sign language have demonftnated the existence of 

both a rule-based syntactic- syste.o and a lexicon. McCall (1965) found 

^ . ' ■ . " 3d; ■ 
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aijnilAr constructions repeated throughout her corpus of ASL, and claimed ► 
'^at this gramBatical regularity fulfills the reg^ire^nt of structural 
consistency that is a feature of true languages.. Analyses byttokcx (1971) » 
Fischer ( 1971 ),' Batti son (1971,^1972)» «nd Prishberg and Gough (1973) 
have ftirther established and described grajnaatical regularities and 
consistent ^seioantic features in ASL. 

2.3 "Rionology" of ASL 

•Stokoe (i960) discovered and described tl»ree kinds of coiiponents 
which make up every sign in ASL— soaeWbat on the analogy of phonological 
features: "dez", the hand shape or configuration in-naking the sign} , 
''"sig", the BDvement or change- in configuration of the hMOd or bands; tad 
"tab", the location on or near the body of the s^lgper nhere the sign Is 
perfomed. To these thrfee features Bellugi and Siple (1971) "dded o«« 
more: the orientation of the hand within the "signing space"— palm u$, 
palm down, fingers pointed toward the left or the ri^t, palm facing ^ 
toward the body or away from 1^. Any change in any of these paraaeters— 
dez, sig, tab, or orientation— wt^l result in a ^|orre8ponding change in 
the meaning of the sign. Two 'signs that differ with respect to only one , - 
of these parameters are considered a "minimal pair". Stokoe listed 
fifty-five different dez, sig, and tsb symbols, and devised a fair;iy 
simple notation for them for use In transcri/tlon. As In spoken languages, 
there are "dialectal" variations *in the "pronunciation" of various signs 1 

I r- 

some signs that In one part of the country are Performed with both hands 
may be one-handed signs elsewhere. There are ali^o regiojfal (and possibly 
social) variations in the tenseness or laxness of the hand(s) when 
signing. This is a fmltful area for socio- linguistic research. 

er|c \ Si 
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' Bellugi and Si^e (1971) devised a series of e^qperiments to confins 
the psychological validity of Stokoe*s (sLd Bellugi 's) sign classification 

paraaeters. Deaf subjects vere presented a list of 150 signa, one per 

' * • * 2 

second. The subjects were th?n required to recall as many of the aims 

as possible > in one of two ways: one group signed the signs they recalled, 

and the other group wrote the English equivalents of the signs they , 

recalled. A hearing control group, presented with an English word-lis^ 

' in a parallel recall e^iperinent, Bsu!e formation errors in recalling the 

words— i.e., they confused the stimulus word with a word which differed 

with respect to one or two phonemes. , The deaf subjects, similarly,, 

made errors by incorrectly substituting one of the above-described 

clasaification paraaeters. As far as the "phonology" of tfSL is concenwd, 

then, its reality and psychological validity arfe certainly coaparable to 

spoken languages. 

2X ^ ASL Syntax * . ' . 

In the area of syntax, however, there are a few very interesting 
ways |Ltt which ASL differs fl^* ^ken languages* Stokoe (19T1) pointed 
out one aspect of ASL lAicb, because it is dependent upon the visual . 
nniality, has no possible parallel in spoken languages: certain signs 
laay be ^produced simultaneous ly« In spoken lar^cuages, morjAiMes and worda 
must always be sequential. Anothi^r difference, which is not^so obviously 
a. result of the visual mbdnlity, was examined by Fischer (1971) • In her 
study of reduplication processes in sign language, Fischer found that ASL 
tends to al^ow a great luiny more reduplications of almost any sign than 
are possible with any words in any spoken language » Signs may be repeated 
any nuaber of tlmes-*four Is ]L>t uncoBnon^-wl^hout, necessarily, any 
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Bubstantive "Changes in the meaning of, the sign. Occasionally reduplica- 
tlon will signify' plural in a jaoun-sign, but not always. Variation in 

** - . . * 

meaning, however, is dependent upon the speed of the redjiplioation, a 
feature which Fischer .has, not surprisingly, called [+Fast]. The 
addition of rhythmic body movement to the [-Fast]. feature results^ 
yet another syntactic/semantic featuri, [+Boring/. And a- feature / 
'associated with fast reduplication is the supraflegmental feature of 
horizontal movement ffioriz. ]. It should bf w^ted at this point thttr^ 
facial ex^essioh, while never used as a sign by Itself , is necesaary to 
the "phonology" and to the syntax/semantics of ASL—ift nach the same wjy 
that, phonological stress is necessary to English morphology (or tone to 
tone languages), and intonation to English sentenc'e «truciure. • 

There are other differences between ASL and English, but these are 
more comparable to the differences that exist between spoken languages. 
Fant (1972) pointed 6ut "the absence in ASL (or "Ameslan", as he calls it) 
of English- type inflections; the 'same sign n»ans "s'it", 'sits", "sitting" 
"sat", etc. As well, there is often no difference be*we«n a verb and its 
corresponding noun. ASL has no passive voice and none of the grajtmatrical 
moods. As in a number of notr terribly-exotic languages, there la no 
sign to signify the copula "be", but the sign for "true" is sometimes 
used for "am", "is", "be", etc. Sign language las no articles, but in 
certain situations "that" is signed before the sign for an object or 
event. Prepositions which show some location or movement are signed, 
but prepositions such as '*by", "»*"» "of", which have structural 
roles in English gramnar, are not signed. 'Fant has characterized the ^ 
syntax of ASL as generally resenbling short, simple, declarative English 
' sentaneea, arranged in chronological order. Moores ( 1970c )'coiBnented on 
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the dearth of function words in ASL and suggested that this could caus^ 
difficulties for the deaf ^child in learning English. . 

One particular difference between ASL and English which is presently 
heing studied is ASL's lack of tense or aspectual- marking of a verb or 

activity sign. Rather than any verb inflection oi^ auAliary, ASL has 

» •• • 

only time indicators, which provide a * time setting for the *given ^situation 
or narrations Fris^berg and Gough (1973) have described these time 
indicators in terms of directionality from the "time line "--a line that 
runs vertically fsrom approximately mid-cheek on the signer* Forward 
' from the time-line indii^ates futurity; backwai^ ftrom it indicate^ past ^ 
time. Certain time words, such as week, month, day, year, et^s., can be 
inflected for n\MBiber and time (pfesent, future, and past), so that one 
sign can express the concept "three weeks ago". Thus, althougJx ASL 
may lack elements which atypear to be essential in many spoken languagea, 
it compensates in ways that take advantage of the visual modality: 
movement, direction, and depth perception. Anything that can be said 
spoken language can be expressed in signs. 

Although recent studies have begun to demonstrate the phonological 

i 

syntactic, and semantic consistencies and regularities in ASL, thei^e ax'e 
still those \Aio question the "graamaticaiity" of sign languages. In a 
study of Israeli Sign Language (ISL), I. M. Schlesinger (1970) -Resigned' 

a series of problems to determine first lAether ISL has a syntax, and, 

I * 

if it does, whether this syntax depends upon sign-order (as a parallel 
to word-order)* The experimenters used a set of pictures which depicted - 
the grannat'ical relations Agent, Object, and Indirect Object. Subjects 
were deaf adults tram Haifa and Jerusalem, some of whom had been taught 
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Hel)rew in school. IJfe task required one subject to- describe a picture 

anpther subject in ISL{ the other subject then was to choose the 
picture in his owapile which he thought was being descrihed. Results 
indicated that ISL does manifest some aspects^of syntax, but apparently 
harlio sign-order nechanisa to show the rfelations^ "agent of", "object of", 
and "indirect object pt". The verb, although often omUbted, nrver 
occurred initially, and ttie adjectiye always followed the noutf. *Birt 
in the case of Agent, ObJ^t, and Indirect Object, all possible se«x«icei^ 
were used at least once. Sign-order was not consistent for the group as 
a,whole, nor for nine of the' twenty subjects taken Individually. Aa a 
result,^ there was a great d^l of.miauxjderatanding between the partners 
In the task. This study, taken at face value, casta flbuibt upaa. the % 
universality of deep semantic relatlimships and their underlying syntactic 
regularities. It makes , the "broadened concept "j, of language, , which I Bet ^ 
forth earlier in this chapter, implausible, or at the very leaat suggMts 
that Ahere is one exception to an otherwise universal rule, ftit looking 
mpre closely at Schlesinger's experiinent, certain defects In the study 
itself cone to light. Since .one— and usually the main"purpose of language 
is comnunication, and since there was a great deal of miirandelrstanding 
between the partners in the signing task (i#e., a lack of connmicatlon), 
« Mgnt r..=h th. loglcl conclu.lon that .lgn.r. «r. not; 
the same language". We know little about Schlesinger*s deaf subjects. 
^ imd it iB possible, given the relative youth of Israel itself, the diverse 

origins of its population, and the anount of recent immigration ftrom very 

/ 

many countries, that the subjects In this study were Indeed not using the 
same sign language. These may not yet have been the opportunity for a 
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single hoflbgenepus sign language to have established Itself In Israel* 
If such Is the case» the Inadequate coisnmlcatlon ^between the siibjects 
is hardly surprjislng. Another ^sslhlllty^'Uhl^h has been' pointed out 



by deaf Ipersons ^o Imev^of the esq^epuent. Is that the signers iiere 



'■- ) ' 

handicapped by not being all^ttied to use all of sign language* As vas ^ 

nentioned fbove^ fadal expi^esslon is anfessentlal i^nologlcal and 

/ * /' 

syntactic component of slgi^/ language^. Signers also feel that body: 
Bxnrraent and **settlng the /^cehe'* are 'also essential to wmxf icinds of 
narration. In Schleslnge)^*s experlaient^. the signer was re^piired to- sit 

aifd slgn-^apperently wli^h his hands only— over a loir screen. (Hie 

* *- ; • 

screen vas there to pr^ent the sl^Mr^s partner trcm seeing the plctuM 

7 ' • • , . 

that the signer had c^sen to describe*) AgidjQ, not esou^nas 
explalne^Mbout how the experiment was conducted^ but 1# the signer , 

could not stand up^/and take ^e vwldus **roles'* of Agents Object, and 

! * 

Indirect Object^ uling various locations around hlAself to indicate 
graniatlcal relationships, aaiblgulty mi^t veil, have resulted* As yet^ . 
ther« has not befen much fcmaf investigation of such mchanls|ui in.#lgn 
^ language, but It Is concelvsible that in a J[sual/geatu:i^al language, . 
role-playing could have a gramatlcal function. 

2.5 A8L Ybcrtmlary 

' Just as the phonological shapes of most nords in spoken languages 
are arbitrary with reference to their meanings, the shapes of most signs 
in A8L are arbitrary, and are base4 on conventional usage within the deaf 
c<»anlty«^ However, most signs were originally *hi^ly gesturally descriptive 
(iconic) of the actions or items they represented (Frlshberg, 1973> 
unlMfbllsbed) . There are still many observiAle relationships bitween 
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■igns •nd their referents. (There are*, siBiUrly, oiic»»toi»e,lc words. in- 
spoken lsngu««e>s^ Stokoe, Caster line, and Croneberg (1965) outUued the 
kinds of observable relationships that can exist between a siga Its 

referent: • * . . . • ^ /• 

(1) Fantbnyaic signs— the action represents itself. 
(8) Imitative sighs— one iaiportant feature of the vhole act^ioii or 

object is singled out Ao represent the nhore. 
(3) MBtoajBic slg^— a relatively unimpcortant or unea^ecteA featur* 

of the objiet or acti<» Is wjed to represei^ V» i|>ol4»* 
(k) Indicative signs— «ie act of pointing twar^ *he refereirf>* 

(5) Initial-dea sign—a sign Vhose hfuad etmflgaratiea (det^l^is ita 
first letter (if fingerspelled in English) in the lianual ali*»l>et. 

(6) Naae signs— often idiosyncratic signs used to refer to lndtvl«»al 

C ' 

persons. . . • 

Battison (1971) revised this description, using a binary feature 
notation, t4iietaphoricl and [+metonymic ] . , Utilizing ttj^ classification 
system, the first four of the above descriptions of signs can be accounted 
fpr neatly and economically.', 

« 

2.6 Tenpr lish-la n ffisfte Learning • 

The purpose of the above descriptions of the* "phonology", syntax and 
' vocabulary of sign language has been to demonstrate some of tihe coaplexlties 
of A8L as well as the differences and similarities betwen ASL and English, 
and to describe some studies. which. have been undertaken to find the 
graanatical regularitiesAf ASL and other liipi languages. The>)int of 
aU this is that sign liifuage"ia * valid language, nhich any future 
definitions of language should take into account. Furthermore, those 
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Children— usually of deaf parents— who have learned ASL^ or sooie o^pr 
sign liipguage not based directly on a spoken language, necessarily 
encounter ftiglish as a second^ (or foreign) langutf^s* As was suggested 
earlier in this chapter, deaf children of hearing peu^nts, unless 



thwarted, appear to devise a gesttiral first 'language of ^their own. !]^is 
Is necessarily an idiosyncratic^ language, which inay not^have the oppor- 
tunity (because of a lack of other speaker^, the dearth of experie|6e of 
the deaf child himself, or other reas^) of developing beyond an early 
stage in the complexity of* its grammatical and soant^c structures. iNiaf 
children who know A8L leam English via their first, gestural^ code^ aild 
encounter man^ difficulties. When deajt^ children irtK> have not learned the 
standard sign language (ASL) encounter' English at school, they most WKp 
a complex* (English) code onto their restricted ^ne. Their difficulties 
in l^eaming English' and the number of errors j^ey make csb be expected to 
be proportionate^ greater than those of the deaf children who loaow a 
standard sign langua^^* - * ^ 

Dea^ chi^en encounter the same sorts of* difficulties as native 
speakers of forei^i languages do when they first encounter English. In 
addition, there iiB the problem caused by tha difference in modality 
between any sign or gesture language and English^ and this compounds the 
difficulties. Any strange and unnatural teaching methods^ which may be 
in^ fashion at a given sichoo]. for the deaf also cause problems. It is no 
wonder that deaf children perform as badly as they do in English and 
related area«« 

i 

2.7 Inidl«h »• a Foreign Lmguage 

To test jbhe above hypothesis, that deaf children have learned English 
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M a f^eign or second language, Charrow and Fletcher (1973; 197|t» in 
presrfTadninistered the TOEFL (Tes^ of English as a Foreign Lan0iae«) 'to » 
deaf high school* students. Itolf (13) of the subjects vere deaf children 
of deaf parents, who had learned s^ fojcm of sign language o^ ASlrat 
an early age, and half the suhjects were deaf children of .hearing paa^entB, 
nho had learned Signed English, imich later, at school. The experimenter i 
Investigated the follc^ng three hypotheses: 

(1) Since deaf children of deafS*Srents have, learned ASh early/ ats ^ 
a first language, and as a standard laaguag^iftiared by ottier ^^^f 
should outperform deaf children ^ hearing pajfents oj^r test involving * 
language skills, and particularly on a test of E^^llsh sji a second 
language. ^ ^ 

(2) If deaf children of de«tf parents learn English as a second 
language, their item-by-item perfomiface on. the TOBFL should reseafttXe 
the performance of foreign students who have tafeen the test more closely. 
thWx doejTtS^ performance of deaf children of hearing parents. (The 
first' language, if any, of deaf children of hearing parents is restricted 
and Idiosyncratic, and their English competence, i)ased upon their Idlo- 
syncretic language. Is consequently expected to be restricted.) 

^'^^Ts) Performances by deaf children of deaf parents on a test of 
English as a second language and o^ a standard test of English skills 
(such as the SAT) should be less related than performance Jjy dea*^ 
children of hearing parents on the two tests. (One would eaqpect this 
result, becftuse the deaf children of hearing parents would not have 
learned English through the medium of ASL. • Itet^r, English would most « 
likely be their first conplete, \mrestricted and shared Iju^^.. There 
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shottldf thurf be little "interference" from their first, ( idiosyncratic!) * 
language. 



reading achievement scores of deaf* students , 



lie results in this subtest 



probably |ras an unconplex one at the syntactic level * 
of early ^kdld language , and was not retained afjber its initial use>s 
a mkeshifty stopgap means of coonmmication.) / / ^ 
Results on three of the four written subtests of the TOEFL 

axqqported all tljree of the above hypotheses. j.(See Tables 1, 9, and 3/ 

• » 

,FP« 37-39*) On the fourth Aubtest^ Reading Coniprehension^ both groups 
of deaf subjects performed equally jpoorly, idiLch suggests that fliore was 
involved in thlf subtest than* English conprebension. (Given the poor 



are notSsurprlsing.) From these results then » it appears that deaf 
children of deaf parents » who have learned ASL as a first l angua g e, 
perform better in tests of English than deaf children of hear^g parents* 
Deaf children of deaf parents appear to have acquired English as a seeona 
language, more so than deaf children of hearing parents (who perform more 
poorly, and more idiosyncratically, In English). (See Table If, p. ^0.) 
And neither group can use English with the facility or correctness of a 
native speaker*. The nonstandard form of .Snglii^h that ^ deaf persons 40 use 
is the object of Investigation la this dissertation. 
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Moans, Standard fi«Ti«tioni^ and T for iAT GffdA n^eMUit Si^c 
Of' 13 HP Mid 13 DP fitttdw^ on th^ .jMnigrtito 
/'lteaniQg'(B() and SaagiAga (Zr) 8#te«ts 







Haan 






PuraQAph Meaning (IH) 


HP 
DP 




1.07 


-3.6^*» 


Language (L) 


HP 
DP 


6.65 
8,6U 


1.1*8 


-2.4?*' 



*p < .05; df ik. 
««p <^01; df « 
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Intercorrelations Between tOBFL and SAT Subscores 

9 

for the 13 lip ahd the 13 DP Subjects 
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Group 


Paragraph 
Meaning (FM) 


Languaga (L) 


4 ■ 

f 


HP 


• * 

.8l«* . 




English Structtire (ES) 


DP 


.81^** 


.30 




.HP 


.63* 


.67» 


Vocabi:^a^ (V) 


DP 


.8U»« 






HP 


.00 J 


' .18 


Beading Oompreheneion (RC) 


'>P 


.58» 


.26 


<■ * 


HP 


• .51 




Writlag Ability (WA) 


*»P 








• HP 


.71*** 




Total (T) 


DP' * 


.93** 


•48 



•Significant 7 Teat for regreeaion (p < .05; 4f . « 1, 11) 
♦•Significant P Test for regression (p < .01; df »" 1, 11) 
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usat 3 • 

Point Biserltil Corj^lAtionB. for PurenUge (DP » 0, HP « l) 
With TOEFL «ttd SAT Scores, Ags, iq, and HeMring Lms 
CalcolAted for All 26 De«^ St;^Jeett 

-~ * * ^ ' ' 

^1 ' . ' '" ■ .' - - - - J " l]_,.itii.- '^"^"^^^ 

English Strufiture (ES) -.76*» . . 

Vocabulary (V) ^ . -.6J>*» 

Reading Cooprehenaicm "(RS) -•3W 

Writing Ability -.59'^ 
Total T(Al (T) 

Paragraph Meaning ^(W) - .60«* 
Language (l) 

Sex -'08 

Age ^ ' •'*5* . ^ . 

Hearing loss (HL) >00 

^Significant P Test for regression (p < .05; df « 1, 24) 
##Slgnlflcant F Test for re^pression (p < .dlj df » 1, 2lf) 
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^keans. Standard Deviations, and T for T|[)EFL Scores of I3 HP, 

^ / 13 DP and 113, 97 f foreign Sl|udents (S) 
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Group 


1 

J 

Mean 

— \ — 


S.D. 


T Scoi 




HP 


2^.15 


3.69 










5.74* 


English Structure (ES) 


DP 




• 6.36 
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ft nn 






HP 




5.11 














Vocabulary (v) 


DP 


»i3.85 


6.09 






s 


J, Q 








HP 


s'^.i? 


* 2.12 






f 

I 






-.59 


Reading Comprehension (RC) 


DP 


*30.31 


5.0B 




* 1 


S 


W.OO 


8.00 


s 




HP 


31'. 00 


3.39 










3. 68* 


Writing Ability (WA) 


DP 


38.54 


6.72 






S 


US. 00 


8.00 




■* 


HP 


128.23 


10. 6<) 












5.17* 


Total Score> (T) 


DP 


159.54 


19.04 















^ans and standard deviations for foreign students were taken from the 
TOKFL manual (Test of English'^ 1970, p. 6). 

distribution of total scores for foreign students across the four 
flubtestt vas zK>t available. 

*p < .01; df - 24. ^ 
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CKAFESB THREE ^ 

* 

3.1 Dof Bnglish ft» a Pldglnlged Yftriety x>t gngliah 

IfDst eilucators of the deaf and researchers Into deaf language 
problens are aware that the cox^enitally pfofoondly deaf do not learn 
English as native s^peakers do. For obvious reasons ^ th€ spoken EngUsh 
of the deaf never reaches the proficiency of ^ the nativ^ speaker » hut 
even their written English typically shoirs a range of errors tn s^^itaz 
and word usage*- '*deafls]Bs">/Eachus>j 197l)« * "for exaaple^ in ongollng 
studies of such t^-tor^ (Wilbttr> <)algley and Nmtanellit 1973 j unptib* 
lished)^ prelittinsjV findings have shown that deaf subjects have ^ 
p^ticular difficulty with pronouns > in such constructions as ^ 
pilc^d up the ball and threw [it]** (lAiere the it Is onltted)^ and with^ 
re^l^ti^ of referents in relative pronoun constructionsi aaong other 
things. Our own findings ttom the TOEFL (cf« Charrow and Fletdter^ v 
19^3 ^ iax>ve^lii«^d that deaf subjects aade fairly consistent errors 
with relativMn^^i^> determiners y prepositions » compoui^ tenses^ 
Inflected tenses^Jlense agreenenty and aiodals. In spite of the fact that 
most of our subject had been in school^ and learning English^ torjwa 
average of eleven ye|rsy their perfomMnce was significantly worse than 
''that of foreign collejge entrants of coiq)arsble age. By the age at which 
these deaf subjects were tested (X « 17*3 years; S«D. ■ 1*1 years), nost 
were nq longer learning anything new in English. At that point, their 
teachers were trying to erase graamttlcal errors and ^deafisns** which 
appeared to have taken solid root and frozen themselves into the students' 
pwn concepts of "English^. 

Sh* eooBpnality of errors on tl\e TQSFL, as veil as the very conoon 
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errora inW Bnglish productions of other deaf students, attested to by 
many teachers of the deaf, led. \^ia writer to the conclusion that\\perbaps 
deaf persons had acq^ilred and were Using their oun wlety of ^B^lsh. 
Since so oMtny of their errors seemed to he shared, it was \i»rth Invel^i- 
gating whether they were indeed shared, and to what extent. If shar 
grasnatical ^instructions and word (mis-)usage8 could be found aisong a 
fair nuaiber of deaf persons, then a case could be aade for tha existence 
of a non-standard variety of Bngllah, used 9»*r*^ deaf— a- Deaf 
English". It appeared to ne that once the Average deaf student haa 
learned enou^ English to get most facts and idean across, to his own 
satisfaction, and to understand the simple written cowudoaticas of 
other dealr students, these gtaamatieal and lexical for»s becoae "ftpOMn", 
and very little .further 1« ttning of Standard English takes place. This 
probably occurs in early adolescence, at about junior htrfh-school a^, 
since at that time, according to Lennebwfg (1967), aan|piag«-l«w»in8 
tapers off. Certainly, for the deaf , at ihat age i*er« is a general 
levelling-off of the rate of liprovilMttt in reading and writing ability 
and verbal facility (HyUebust, 196»»).. Ixcept in rare oases, the ttagUlh 
that the deaf *now at age fifteen or sixteen is the English they continue 
to use throughout their lives. • 

3.2 Stnictural Differences and Sensntic Differences - 

If there is a nonstandard variety of EngUah— a '^af English^-used 
by deaf persons In written cowunicatlons, what sorts of generalizations 
can be made rt)out it? For instance, is it safe* to say that such a dialect 
would be senantically different from Standard English? Syntactically 
different? Lexically different? The questions are difficult to answer. 
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Certainly, there ought to be syntactic differences, as "these are the 
^'deviations" that catch the attention of educators of the deaf. Whether 
such surface structiare differences reflect differences in deeper structure, 
and ultimately in the semantic structure of the dialect, 'remains to be 
seen. It is reasonaJtle to askqne, however, that any syntactic or lexical 
change might ixvleed involve a corresponding semantic change, although 
this is not a necessary condition. It vould not, however, be reasonable 
to assume, simply because the deaf .have made over Standard Bnglish input 
into * nonstandard dialect ^ that their cognitive processes are 'different 
from those of heari^ig persons, or that they "perceive the world differ- 
ently", in the old Whorfian sense. The failure to master a given syntactic 
construction may simply be a result of insufficient exposure to it, or a 
misunderstanding of Jits function. Mehyuk (1969)» in explaining the 
"errors" that very yoiuag hearing children make in using the prorbun 
subclass, says essehtially^the same thing: "We do not think that the 
ustial difficulty lies in differentiating oneself from the rest of the 
world or conceptually differentiating gender and number as has often been 
postulated, but, rather, primarily In the obscure syntactic role thi^ 
subclass plays in the sentence" (p. 53 )• 

An analysis of the sorts of changes that deaf persons make* in 
producing "Deaf English" could provide vaitiable information to. linguists 
on thqse aspects of Bngfish which are most redundant or most .disposable 
when raw commmication is at stake* * It could also add to our foowledge 
of Mhich aspects of English are easier and which are mpn^diff icult to 
lejarn and to retain* '"Deaf English" may be an example of pidginization, 
as is suggested in the next section. If Dfais is the case, a study of 
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its development^ and an analysis of *lts forms, could* provide insight 
into the pidginization procesTfir. Even if it is discovered that not aj.1 
jthe nonstandard constructions in various deaf persona' English are 
I Systematic or shared with other deaf persons, we should stil^N^ able 
to gain insight in*o the difficulties in* learning Standard English, and 
the likelihood that certain items or constructions in Standard Englis^i 
are less informative, more difficult to retain, or more redundant than 
others. 

I 

3.3 Pidginiisa^lon and Creolization 

This section deals with the 'possibility that *'Deaf English" is an 
example of pidginization, if not an actual pidgin. The section begins 
with a gtsneral description and discussion of pidgins and pidginization, 
and goes on to define more specific characteristics of pidgins, which ^ 
may also occur in a "Deaf English". 

Pidginization is a process of litiguistic reduction, which may or 
.may not result in the formation of a true 'pidgin". As yet, there U no 
really conprehensive definition of a pidgin. However, a pidgin can be 
described as a fairly stable pidginized form of coananication between 
languages. An exaogple of a pidgin is Neo-Mslanesian, which developed 
in Melanesia around a "superstratum" of English, with one or more of 
the "native" languages as its OT^bstratum. 

When a pidgin acquires native speakers, the process is known m 

« « 

"creolization". The pidgin becomes? elaborated, its vocabulary expands, 
and it- develops into a creole. If a creole is in contact with the ^ 
standard language (such as Janiican Creole**an English-based creole-'-in 
contact with Standard English), it tends to approximate toward the 
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•tandard*. This process* is* Imowi as "decreolization". 

'Jl • ■• ' 

In general; the purpose of the pidgin is fairly rudimentary 

•* 

comminication, usually confined to a few areas, such as trade. De Caap » 
(1971) states the traditional view of pidgins as -follows: "^h pidgin 
or Creole has been traditionally classed as a deviant dialect of, a 
standard language, usually European, with English, French, Portuguese, 
^and Dutch the nost frequent" (p. 15). He goes on, however, to present ^ 
the more modern viewUhat "[Tlhese are genuine languages in their own . 
ri^t^ not Just macaronic blends or interlingual corruptions of standard 
'languages". 

In his discussion of salient versus substantive pidginiaat^ipn, 
Samsrln {l^l) points out that many of the superficial a^cts of pidgins 
, uy not b^ the defining characteristics of a pidgin. Por BXMapla,' he says, 
"[Rleduplication is therefore a salient feature of pidgins, not \ «*- , 
stantive one" (p. 119). Samarin notes that as yet ther^ is no agreement 
on what constitutes substantive pidginlaation, but be does feel that all^ 
linguists would agree that "sinqplification" is a substantive feature of 

pidgins. ' 

Hymes (19T1) points out that si«5)lification aloM is not enou«^ of a 
criterion for labelling a given dialect' a pidgin; otherwise e^n baby-1»31 
would fit the definition of pidgin. He states that the two other features 
traditionally thought to inply pidginization, admixture and restricted 
inter-group use, are, taken singly, even less reliable indic.ators of 
pidginieation than sinplification. And even if aU three features 93fe 
present, "the relevant meanij^' of each of the three imist be specified— 
how much, and what kind, of each is to count?" (p. 81). Moreover, if 
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one of the three features is misslngy this does not necesaarily ne4n*that 

the result is not exainple of pldglnlzatlon* Througbout, ^ymea aak^' 

a distinction betveek pidgins and pidginisatlon. He sumarisea the 

difference as follows s 

Since pidginiaatidn ^s a process UDre general than^ 
crystallization of pidgins, and since pidgins, once 
formed, nay be elaborated^ in content and use, iihile 
roaining pidgins, thaWsMcteristics found in deTslop- 
ncnt to, and of, a pidgin admit ot flegrwB^ Indeed, 
pidgins and pidglnizati<m are inatailces yuf excellenee 
of vari0A>le adaptation of means to an audience and - 
situation • 



And, 



• • • ifhex^as ioperfect learning of a i^econd language 
is set a^ide by Whinnom, for §amarl|,.it, mmt^ loss 
^of one^s language, field vork jargons j argots, reatrleted* 
codes, (Bernstein) and the like are all of intereit, 
inaamoch as they are instances, not of pidgins necessarily, 
Wt of a process of pidginizatlon, Vhich he defines aa any 
consistent reduction of the functioning of a language 
both in its graanar and in its use. (p. 69) 



. What tharacteristics would "Deaf Snglish** hav« to p^MMBp in ordm* 

to be classed as a pidgin? The folloving paragrajpha define a nuatber of 

cosnon features , of pidgins • 
* 

Hall 1(1966) provides the classic 'descripti6n of hoir pidgins originlite> 
pidgin normally ones its origin to relative^ casual, alort^term 
contacts between grotq>s that d6 not have a language in coMOn** (p. 127) • 

De Casip (l97l), elaborating upon this theme, sets forth a definition 

of pidgins that most linguists would probably accept: 

A pidgin is a contact vernacular, normally not the native 
language, of any of its"*^ speakers. 'It is used in trading or 
in any situation requiring conaamication between persons 
who do not speak each other *s native languages. It is 
Qharactorlzed by a limited vocabulary, an elimination of 
many graanatlcal devices such as nuaber and gender, and a 
drastic reduction, of redundant features « This reduction 
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has often been called sloqplifleation, kit it Is now con* 
sldered debi^table .whether the less redundant pidgin is 
siopler or sK^re cooqplex than the standard language; (p. 15) 

* 

To this, ve n|y add QSfMS* (1971) specification: 

Qjr definition, a pidginiaatitm situation principally 
involvea adults. (Were ttie participants children, m 
nould call 1| incipient ereoUtfation^ ^ The process dbes 
not have the Bttturattooal basis of childhood apquisiticm, - 
but is leamiJtig and adaptation, a selective' acceptance 
«^ of lexicon and gra—ay, so far as anj^ one source is ' ^ * 
concerned. In a context of linlted opportunitr* liliited 
need, and, as adults, of nore liadted i^llitjr. Fron t^he 
standpoint of tiie eoanmity or graiip,lblie process Is sr ' 
visible one of sharing in tite £d hoc waptatKm and 
creation of a novel wane of sp<9ecb. (p* 8l). . 

Saaiarln (1971) defined a soeiolinguistlc feature of pidgins: 

The pidgin ... is not normal,, and vfaen a person is speidcing 
a pidgin he la linited to th^ use of a code vlfh but one . 
level or style or key or register. • • • In other words, 
he does bot have tlM rich' variety of language styles fros 
ifhich to choose vhat^r is i^qpropriate to the conUxt, 
situation, or person (or pec^le) to vhott be Is talking* 
. ... In sunnary, the pidgin-speaking oottaudty is not 
nomal froa a soeiolinguistlc point of view. Itaitber is, 
the langusge normal. A pidgin is a language, but a different 
kind of language, (p. 122) 

« * • 

Labox (1971) points out another surfaoe feature of pldgins»the 
apparent dearth of sys^^maticlty in both pUpnology and syntax: ''Pidgins 
thus seem .to be unsystematic in both senses not^: the absenoe of well* 
defined norma and* the high degree of individual variation'' (p. k%). 

Z.k Characteristics of Deaf English 

Nbne, of the above preclutles the possibility that Deaf English is an 
Inglish--based pidgin. Beginning with Hall's (I966) description of the 
origin of pidgins, eited above, I will demonstrate how each of the above 
descrilptions or definitions can be applied to the nonstandard (usually 
written) Bngllsh of the profoundly deaf: <> * 
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(1) H6 ^language in comaon - * ^ . i 

Certain!!^ there exists no conaon first language between deaf 
children on the one )aBxA and their hearing parents (and, very often, 

their non-signing oralist teachers) on the other; and deaf persons who 

• • J? - 

are brought up using som form of tign language, at first have no 
language in ccmnon with oost hearing persons, irtio have not leaned 
a aign language* In the more enlightened schools for the deaf, signixig 
Is used by the teachers along with t^ oral nodes of Instructicm, but, 
unlike native signers, who use ASL, the teachers use Signed English, ' 
which usually is more like English than like ASL In its syntax and 
.lexicon. (It Ifi aore like ASL in, "phonoloftr" and "ea^esslon" foatures.) 
As there is no coonon language between the deaf studentii on the om 
hand, and the teachers on the other, a ccnsproBiae lUSt take place, iftms, 
when the need for a written language tCrises, the super stratuB noat be 
English (since Snglteh has a written form aMAS^ does not), ftit as the 
deaf students do not know Standard filglish, 1^ result is Standitrd » 
English. It appears that students absorb iqperfectly the oral, asnuai 
and written Boglish they are taught, nisintei^yret ^he s igned, finger- 
spelled, spoken and written English of their teachers, and add to this 
their varying degrees of proficitticy in ASL (if any), w result is a 
makeshift variety of English— a "Deaf English". - 
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h.i has been sugc^sted (Stokbe, 1972) that the deaf students ^ocess 
this nanual English as though it were ASL, which sonetiass results in mis- 
under standings of the teacher's nessage, or nislhterpretations j^f the 
origixial intent. For exaaple, deaf students, i«gardles8 of parentage, or, 
for that Batter, of wthod of instr^tion, find Baglish passive constructions 
very difficult to understand, decode, and use correctly. Thus, if a , 
paaslte sentence were to be used by a teaiQ)ier in Signed English, the 
s'tudants Big^ understand it (incorrectly) as an active sentence. Teacher ^ 
and student would be using the saae oownio«tlon Bodality-aanual/visual 
but they still would not be shaking the ssm language. 
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(2) CMual and abort- t«rtt contact 

Tbm averaee deaf atodent receivva a fldnlKOi of eleven yeara^ sctaool- 

ing. vith very great eavtiasia tQ)6n English language ^ speech akiUa. 

Hov, then, can one sn^at that contacts vith Bigliah ajreXManaa" or 

'*ahort-terE"r The length of the deaf child's ^education in ye^^ is . 

* \ 
iaaaterial. Deafhess iaposea severa limitctiona on oral and «rlt 

liaguiige Learning* As ve have niicm «bov« (CSiapttr (tee, Se^loM l.k 

•ad 1,5), it takes the dmt child far l<w to i|aatar even tte 

of Engliah syntax t^ a hearing child. Deaf atndenta are atil^ 

on VbB atruetore of aiiple aentencwa well into hi«^ adiool. And' hy 

tine, according to Lew^berg fl967)» the baaan brain ia not aanffiy 

ci^le ot very mch wre lanctbage-Xea^b^ The nount of tffectlve^ 

EngUdi-lAnguaee learning time for the deaf chiia is thus «aM like six 

yeara. Furthemore, the nndber of bovErs the deaf child spenda in coataet 

irith Sngliah are a tiny fraction of vhat the hearing child is ei^oaed t6. 

The hearing child is bpobarded irith Bngliah ten or fifteen hours a day . 

froa blrtl); the deaf cbild-^given teacher tiaefliaitati!ona and d^paoding 

on class size— receives perhaps two full hours of English exposui^ « day, 

five days a week, ftom age five. Furtbemore, the «fi)glish tbit the deaf 

I 

child receives consist* of the few (perhapa 25, to 50 percent) cues 
readiA>le fron the lipa, in the slnplest possible English (often only 

t K ^S 

single words). In addition, if be ia fortunate, be receiires whatever 
English is taught via Signed^ Engliah, and fingerspelled English, in the 
Relatively few schools that eiq>loy these methods. It nust be reiBeBi>ered, 
once again, that even Signed English as used by teachers does not provide 
the sane graanatical and semantic infomation to the deaf as spoken 
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English does to the hearing: Signed English is EngUsh ^'traAsliterated^ 

into a nanuAl node, and most fbrns of it do not adequately deal with . ' ' 

Englliih verb inflections , tenses, nodals, prepositions and determiners. 

They are, tedious' to flngerepell, and are sometimes forgotteS by the 

teachers and often overlooked by the studei^ts. In an\ essentially spoken 

language, such as English, le^tiing time and esqposure time must be 

prolonged for the dea^' child, and the years of ^Qg;K>sure add up to k few • 
♦ 

mont^rl^l most. Thus "short-term" lAiere hearing persons in tbe usual ' 
pidgin situation are concerned, may well be used to describe the amount 
of real contact that the deaf child h^ hAd with Standard English. 
(3) Reduction ■ ^ • 

De Cfiogp^s (1971) general description of pidgins, cited above, also 
fits what we toow of^Deaf English. Deaf adolescents and adults usually 
have limited Engll'sh vocabulary-*new lexical acqiilsitlons tend to be 
misused at first, an4 then forgotten* An overview of the graionar of the ' 
English vhich'the deaf use shows 'many instances of elimination of nuniber, 
gender, tense markers, and othez: essentially redundant features* 
{k) Adult usel*^ 

I](ymes ' (19171) description of pidgin users as adults also correspcnds 
to the Deaf English situation. Although ^he Deair English users that I have 
described have been adolescents, for linguistic purposes adolescents are 

adults; it is at this age that language-learning abilities appeaf to begin 

« 

to "atrophy" (cf* Lenneberg, 1967)* In the case of deaf adolescents, 
English usage has already "frozen" or "crystallized" by this age; it is 
characterized neither by the short sentences- and neat overgeneralizations 
of early child language, 'nor by the greater graomatical sophistication 
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and con|>etency of later stages of child language. The English of the 
deaf adolescent is, in most cases, the Engli&ii he will have for the rest 
of his life— unless it deteriorates. It appears to be, indeed, in 
Hymes' words a "select! ceptance" of English lexicon and gramnar, 
most certainly "in a context of limited opportunity, tiinited need, and 
. . . more- limite^S ability".' 

(5) "Ifot normal" 

Samarin's (1971) comment, that the pidgin- speaking community cannot 

'be cCndidered normal, also applies to the community of Deaf English users* 

The deaf are not in a normal situation; they are by virtue of their 

handicap "not normal". Furthermore, the Eoglish they use is not adapt* 

♦ 

able to all situations— it is, generally speaking, a written language, 
for use in written <Jommunication* Both because of its written modality 
and because of its nature--a nonstandard language, restricted in form— it 
cannot express all those shades of meaning euid social functions that a 
standard, spoken language would. l>eaf English lacks not only redundancy, 
but also registers and nuances. « 

(6) "Uhsystematic" . ' 

As for Labov's (l97l) remark concerning the apparent unsystematicity 
of pidgins, ,we ourselves remarked above that Deaf English may not be 
wholly systematic in its non-standard const^ctions, and that there may 
be a fair amount of individual variation (for whatever reason), and 
possibly'a poorly-defined line between it and Standard English. 

There are other possible characteristics of pidgins and of p^inizc^ 
tion, to which we can compare w&at we know of Deaf English. Hall (I966) 
has added: ^[?]r<im the stinictural point of vieV, a pidgin represents 
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the very first stage of language learning, with the development of 

linguistic structxire and lexicon arrested at this level, except* for 

whatever analogical extension is made using the resources of the pidgin ^ 

itself". • And furthermore, "the crystallization of structure at this , ^ 
y . ^ ; ^ 1 ^ 

firet stage is due essentially to the slightness of contact Involved" 

(p. 127). Whether ^:his reason for the particiaar kind of simplification 

involved in pidgli^Lisation fits the Deaf English situation remains to be 

discovered. Not enough is y4t known about "deafisms" and "deviant" 

grammatical structures In the* English of deaf persons to be able to say 

• * 

irtxether certain basic (English) grammatical rules are consistently applied, 

w|^ile *-igher*level rules are omitted or applie<^ inconsistently, resulting 

^ in constructions that appear to b^ "arrested developments" of ^English 

structure • From the little we do know about deafisms (cf. QAigley, 

Wilbur and Montanelli, 1973; Quigley, Montanelli and Wilbur, 1973; 
« 

Quigley, Smith, and Wilbur, 197M, it is certaifily possible that they fit 
Hallos description of tl^ pidginization process. The experiment described • 
in the next chapter was designed to shed more light on»this and other 
aspects of the Deaf English problem. 

Objections might.be .raised to the Inclusion of Deaf English among 

m 

either EAiglish nonstandard dialects or English-based pidgins, if D^af 
English were found to have ^/ery r^^my idiosyncratic grammatical construe* 
tions and lexical usages among its users^ However, any such idicsyn* 
cracies could be explained as results of deafness, which by its x^ture 
does not allow for much feedback, correction, or widespread adoption of 
less*used, more e6otj5]^ic graAotiaia^al constructions.^ Moreover, the 
"discrvery" of ASL and other grammatically consistent sign languages by 

" " •■ 56 
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"^linguists has necessitated a re-definition and a re-thinking of the 
nature and form of human language. Since^the case of the deaf is 
necessarily different from that of hearing persons, in a pidgin situa- 
tion as in a first- language situation, it may be necessary'to broaden 
the defihition of "pidgin" to include tfc ritten, crystallized English 
o"f the deaf. *ie very nature of deaftoess and the limitations it imposes 
upon lyigvjage learning, language spread^ and oral and written commini** 
cation, should be taken into consi^ration as possible conditions for 
the creation, of a pidgin. 

The/e^ another possible objection to the inclusion of Deaf English 
among pidgins, based upon the descripticj^^oSTthe pidginizatton process 
in Voegelin and Voegelin (1964). Here a pidgin is described as a result 
of a non^eneral tendency in language contact; language A meets 
language B and a new language, C—a simplified a^lomertte of various 
'grammatical, lexical and phonological features of A and B— a pidgin—is 

formed. B^t "the only safe criterion of a mixed language (Pidgin 

\ ^ 
Creole) is tl^at the unmixed languages A and B continue to be spoken 

,beside the mixed language C (the Pidgin Creole)" (p. 3)« 

Deaf Ei«lish does not always easily fit 1;his description. For one 

thing, there may not be two source languages in the strict sense of the 

term, since, in some cases, ASL—or some other standaW variety of sign 

' \ 



It should be noted that the deaf receive very little feedback or 
reinforcement from written mat^eriala, since the majority of deaf adults 
cannot read above a grade 5 le^l. Deaf persons are 'thus not exposed to 
complex grammatical constructions and advanced vocabulary. Furthermore, 
their poor reading comprehension discourages most deaf persons from 
' ^ readixig very much, and so their reading and English- lanjguage skills do 
not generally improve in adulthood* , 
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la^guage-'-is unlsncvn to the deaf student. As was hypothesized in the 
previous chapter, the deaf studentj)( child hearing parents) may have 
no shared linguistic code— no "q.anguage"— except an idiosyncratic set 
of^stures. Often the makeshift Deaf English exists alone, a variant 
of English, imperfectly learned ^and "frozen" into^ its nonstandard form. 
Moreover, the Standard English-speaking "prestige" groiip— the teachers ^ 
and parents— do not approve of or use the nonstandard variety. Uhllke 
European traders or colonial administrators. Standard English ^speakers 
make no attempt to cojaminicate in Deaf English. Althol^h wriit)en Deaf | 
English is sometimes accepted by the Standard English 'speakers from the^ 
deaf students, more often attempts are made to correct Deaf English— tcj 
make it conform to the standard. !for is there any real desire among tlie 
deaf themselves to perpetuate Deaf English; it is not a Matter of linguistic 
or cultural pride ^among them.' Deaf &iglish may mereljy be a convenient 
stopping point for them in their arduous task c<¥ leai^lng gngllch. Kever- 
theless, this situation does not necessarily prevent, Deaf English from 
being classed as a pidgin. 

Even if Deaf English is found to be more tmstable and to have more 
idiosyncracies in its grammatical constructions and lexical items than 
most spoken pidgins, even if some Standard English features are included 
with no apparent code-switching rules, ai^even if Deaf English is found ^ 
to change with every school generation, it could fit Labov's (1971) i 
DeCamp's (1961), or Reinecke's (l96t) above descriptions of processea 
of pidglni^ation, and certain descriptions of decreolization. Just as 
it may be the case that many users of Deaf English mix standard construc- 
tions with their nonstandard variety, or alternate between the tvo, the 
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same phenomenon occurs in pidgin and Creole usage. DeCamp .explains 

that Jamaican Creole covers the whole range of English usage from the 

most backvard pidgin to Standard Ehglish. * ^ < 

[N]early all speakers of English i^Kjanaica eould be ' • 
arranged in a sort of linguistic continuum, ranging trom 
the speech of the most backward peasant or laborer all the 
way to that or the well-educated urban professional. 
Each speaker represents not a single point but a span 
of this continuum, for he is usualij- able \o adjust his 
speech upward or downward for some distance on it. (p. 82) 

But as Labov and others have shown, this variation may even occur within 

a dinglV sentence, and may not have* any apparent socio-linguistic 

conditioning. Mary Hope^Lee (personal communication, 1973) has found 

many instances of this within- sentence variation in West African Pidgin* 

*Furthermore, the speaker himself may not be at all aware of th^ differ- 

ences in the types of rules he is using when code- switching, or of the 

fact that he is not speaking "pure" Standard En^ish (Rebecca i^^eyisi, . 

personal communication, 1971)* A similar observation is made^n 

Creole Language Studies > Nuniber II (196l): 

t 

A questioner mentioned the fact that in her teaching 
experience in Sierra Leone she had found it much easier 
to teach (in English) those children whose native 
language was not Krio. Teaching now in a Jamaican 
school she felv that the difficulty both in Sierra 
Leone and Jamaica was that the children did not realize 
that Creole (or Krio) jjas a different language system 
from Standard English} th^ confused the two. \(pp. 119-120) 



3.5 Pidgin Signed English 

There is still another way of viewing the question of whether Deaf 
English can be a pidgin. Woodward (1973) discusses a sign language pidgin 
Pidgin Signed English (PSE)--and produces evidence for the existence of 
a PSE continuum, with American Sign Language (ASL) at one end and 
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Standard English (signed and fingerspelled) at the other. Signers often 

* vary their sign language usage to different degree? by incorporating 
different ratiOs of features from eac^i source language/ PBE is thus a 
varial^le sign language, with structures from ASL, usually in English 
word-order, and employing some of »the inflections of English at various 

* times, with or without sociolinguistic Justificjation for this variation. 
Some signers use some inflections or tense markers in this variable way; 
other signers use others. . Woodward presents a convincing case that the 
resulting sign language is a pidgin. ^ ' * N 

It appears fl^m Wobclward^s description of PSE that Deaf English is 
its written analog, but is closer to Standard English in the continuum. 
1)eaf English appears to be characterized by the jianie type of variation 
as PSE. Standard English rules -are applied optionally and certain 
features of ASL appear to be used in Deaf English—althoiagh, obviotasly, 
^ the purely sign (gestural) aspects of ASL are not present in the written 
form, and more English- type featjires are present. If one were to 
translate PSE into the written mode, it is very probable that the result 
vould be very much like Deaf English as I have characterized it. 

All this is further— if indirect— support for the status of Deaf 
English as an English-based pidgin. , 

3.6 The Analogy with Black English 

It is only recently that Negro Nonstanc^jurd English (NNE) has achieved 
'the status of a dialect in the Uhited States— ^most commonly called "Black * 
English". Before that, it had been felt (as it occasionally still is) 
that many Blacks spoke English without regard to proper pronunciation 
and correct grammar. Imay Black persons were felt to be "linguistically 
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deficient" and culturally and linguistically deprived. It was thought 

that they i^re iiot as verbal as whites (but cf . Baratz, 19^9; Labovi 19^9} > 

and even that they supplemented thei> scanty and ervor-filled English 
* 

with neai^ingleAS noises— grunts**and gestures* Whole early childhood 

development and Head Start ^programs were based upon these premises • 

Closer observation and carefully controlled experiments by such socio* 

lingaista^as Labov (1969)1 Baratz (1969)1 'and Stewart (1969)» have 

disproved assumptions that Blacks have a 'linguistic deficit. Careful 

studies of the language produced by Black children and adults in various 

p^xts of the comitry have turned up pbonemiCy grammatical, and lexical 

regularities which lend support to the existence of the fairly regular > 

^nonstandard dialect of English which has come to be called Black English. 

There appear to be some similarities between the situation of Blacks 

ft 

and the situation of the deaf with regand to language. Both groups are 
looked upon as underprivileged, emd linguistically and culturedly 
deprived— although for different reasons. Both groups have greater 
than usual difficulties in school (some of which are seemingly a result 
of their language problems). And both groups are felt to suffer from 

V 

early "environmental deprivation""the Black child^^b^cause of the poverty 
and the lack of education of those around him} the deaf child, because of 

the conmmicatiVe limitations imposed upon him by his handicap. 

1 

Obviously^ there are difficulties in drawing a parallel between ^ 
Black English and Deaf English. For one thing, the deaf rarely conmunicate 
orally with each other, or even with hearing persons — certainly not as 
much as any hearing people, black or white, speak to each other. Even if 
Deaf English is considered in its written form, it would still be propor* 



tionately less prevalent than Black Ex^lish, since many deaf people. 
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'because of their difficulties in learning Bnglish, have difficulty (and 
fe«l ashaaed)' writing in it. Some deaf persons have very gfeat difficulty 
learning to read and write, with the result that they emerge ftrom the 
schools as functional illiterates. And further, for those who do learn 
to read 'and write, written Deaf English cannpt truly be considered a 
prlB^ry mode of conminication, comparable to spoken Black English. Itone- 
theless, although written Deaf Bnglish is certainly not used as «xch as 
spoken Black English, and is^ certainly not as spontaneous or as productive 
of new forms, for many situations.it is comparable to Black English. In^ 

conoanicating with hearing persons— -very often their oim parents and 

C 

f^ly*-the deaf may haye to rely upon written Deaf Enifllsh. And certainly 
in cOBBiunicating with each other at a"^ distance, whether by teletype or 
by letter, the deaf must use the writing mode, much as hearii% persons 
would use a telephone. (Since, in any case, the deaf would be likely to 
produce more, and mbre coherent, written connunications than oral ones, 
written Deaf English appears to be a reasonable form of, language production 
to study.) . . * 

There are other differences between the Black child and the deaf • 
Chi Id—part icxilarly since the deaf child has a real, physical handicap, 
and really isn't receiving sufficient lingui^Stic (verbal) inrput, feedback 
and reinforcement. Nonetheless, particularly for those deaf children who 
have ASL.as a first language, or Signed Bnglish as a first dialect '-f 
English), the analogy between Black and Deaf ^standard language groups 
has \ certain validity. The substantiated jexistence of Black English as 
a nonstandard dialect suggests the possibility that a parallel nonstandard 
dialect of English exists among the deaf. 
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* The possible existence of a "Deaf^Bnglish", however, r a Ijses some 
problens. If it is found that the same i^orms and features are used 
( conaiatently and frequently by a very grea^ nuaber of deaf persons, " 

then the conmonality of usage that one experts from a dialect exists, 

\ 

and the -theory (the existence of Deaf Englisti) is automatically sub- 
stantiated. jr, however— what is nore likely-^nonstandard constructions 
and lexical items aie used by only some pf the i^pulation some of the 
time, alternating with the.StaLiard English formie(, does ttatfi mean there 
is no "Deaf English"? If, furthermore, some i^naitandard constructions 
are use<? by some deaf persons, and others by other deaf persons, and 
still otheij constructions appear to be idiosyncratic, does than mean 
that there is no such entity as Deaf English? If there is no Deaf English, 
how can we account for deviances from Standard English that keep cropping 
up, consistently, with a certain-*as yet undetermined— probabi. 11 ty, in 
every deaf population (e.g., tense and article omission)? Where, in 
shoirt, do we draw the line between a nonstandard dialect and erroneous 
^sageV Can we codtinue to impose the stigmas of "erroneous usage" and 
"deaf isms" upon a^ole group of people, or can we learn to accept and 
' understand their various deviations from ^ta^dard English, until some 
more effective way is found of teaching them l^andard English? 

Not all of these questions are impossible to answer here. To begin 
with,^ when considering the possibility that not all the "dea^lsms" and 
nonstandard constructions' in one deaf person's English may be found In 
another deaf person's English, it sh9uld be pointed out that even 
dialects— and particularly such widespread nonstandard dialects as Black 
English— are not totally consistent in all their constructions. That is* 
to say that father than total agreement among all the speakers in all 
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aspects of the dialect, there are Black English features that appear 

fairly often in the speech of most of the speakers (Labov, 1971, p. 

The sociolinguist thus can pr^edict f&irly accurately how often certain 

nonstandard features can be expected to occur relative to Standard English 

' features in a saaqple of utterances produced by Black English speakers. 

At the same time, he may not .be able to predict accurately the ratio of 

occurrence of one nonstandard feature to its corresponding standard 

feature in the utterances of one Black English speaker. Furthermore, 

dialects such as Black English (which is thought to have Qriginally been 

a Creole), now show features of St&ndard Efltf-ish in those items that vary. 

This may be due to dialect mixture, free variation' or, as Labov (1971) 

has suggested, optional rules with variable constraints upon their 

application. There exists a great deal of variation within Black English, 

indeed witlhin the speech of one speaker of Black English, and even 

within one sentence uttered by one speaker of Black English (cf . Labov, , 

p. If62). Nonetheless, it is pureed among linguists that Black English is 

a dialect of English.^ The variation that is found may be due to the 

existence of a dialectal continuum between "pure" Standard English on v 

the one hand and "pure" Black English on the other. It m^ctbt also be a 

result of variation within Black English itself—i.e., optional rules 

which may be applied under certain conditions (althotigh very often the 



^It should be noted that there are several degrees of variation** 
conditioned and "ftee "—within all sorts of dialects of all languages.' 
This variation is rarely reported, often because the linguist prefers to 
focus upon the invariant aspects of language; more often, possibly, 
because the investigator has collected his data from only one informant 
and cannot say which items and constructions are ccnmnon snd which are ^ 
\diosyncratic. Thus, anything that has been said above concerning 
variation iH Black English could probably be said about dialects in 
general, to a greatej:* qt a lesser extent, depending upon the dialect. ^ 
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evidence for their application in a given utterance may not be apparent 
hence **ftree" variation) and nhich may veflect an earlier stage of the 
dialect • 

Thus 9 in the case of Deaf English, to the extent that the* usages of 
nonstandard features are widely shared, we are not dealing with Idio- 
syhcratic erroneous English. If it can be.^|p|K>nstrated that a certain 

pe^rcentage of the experimental pbpulation uses various nonstandard con^ 

* • 

struct ions ("deafism") a certain percentage of the time-^-even in free s 
variation with the corresponding* standard constructions- -then there is 
evidence for the existence of a nonstandard Deaf English in that popula- 
tion. The very deviances from Standard English I referred to above, 
which keep cropping-' up in every deaf population, are tantalising sugges* 
tions of dialectainregularity, and will be dealt with in the experiment 
in Chapter ^ ^ 

It has been demonstrated fairly convincingly that Black ]^lish was 

originally a creole, and is presently in a pbst-creole stage, moving in 

» 

the direction of Standard English* Creoles have been described as 
"elaborated pidgins**— that is, the pidgin has been made graamatically 
and syntactically more complex in order to deal with more complex ideas 
and situations. It can certainly be argued that the syntax and grammar 
^f Black English is Just as ccmplex as that of Standard English, and that 
on^ can use it to express any idea, without recourse to the circumlocu- 
tions that are necessitated by the generally limited grammars of pidgins. 
It is possible that when more thorough^ analyses of Deaf English have 
% been conducted, we may not find a grammatical comple' ^ ty equivalent to 
that of either Black English ^or Standard English, nor may we find the 
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same capacity for expressing complex concept. Such thin^ as the omis- ^ 
sions of plural markers, tense markers, determin^ and some prepositions 
may be evidence of interference from sign language rather than dialectal 
regularity. Deaf English simply may not have the capacity to express 
complex ideas in succinct ways, and there miy not be very much re^ilarity 
or contoonality of usage of its more conplex constructions. But in the i 
event that we find only "simplification" of Stariard English graanar, we 
have still found reguUrity." Furthermore, we can still provide evidence 
that Deaf ^lish may be an English-based pidgin, and not simply "erroneous 
usage • 
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CIUlFriR FOUR . 



1^.1 The Experiment 

The problem of Deaf English is m int^eresting one lingaistically^ 
and investigations of it would he valuable piQOviding Insight Into thi 
nays In Which the deaf learn and process spoken/mritt^ language > the 
difficulties they encounter, and What mig^t be done about th^se d^.ffi-^ 



culties. ^ . " ^ 



, The Charrow and Fletcher study (ig^if, in press) appears to indicate 

that Standard English is ndt the native language of deaf students* Since 

ASL is the native language of only a small minority of deaf perscms^ 

attests should be made to ascertain what is-^r can be tbcyoe^t to be*>the 

native language of most congenitally deaf penrsons. I have suggested in 

Chapter 2 that the average prelingually deaf child of hearing parents has 

no language in the sense o^ a shtoed code. Uhless he is thwarted, be 

probably devises his own ways of organizing reality and expressing' at 

leas^ some^ actions and relationships by means of an idiosyncratic gestural 

''li^Dguage. I have suggested that for all profoundly prelingually deaf 

♦ 

children English* i« learned as a second, or foreign, language. The result 
of this second-language learning does not, for the most part, appear to 
be Standard English, but rather a nonstandard dialect (or a pidgin) of 
English—a '1)eaf English"~which until now has been regarded only as 

« 

*^errors**^ or "deafi^". Nbnetbeless, this is the English which the deaf 
^ person uses when English is required, an^ although it may improve in th| 
direction of Standard English, in most cases it probab^ will not. 

The purpose df this dissertation is to deiaonstrate that there is a 
variety of nonstteytard English-*a "^Deaf English"— which is used, usually 
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in ii^itten form, by most deaf persona in given geographical area. If 
deaf persons xinderstand each other's written c(j[Oimmicat ions i it, is bee^e 
the graanar o!r these coimunications Is Deaf English graattar. It is aUo 
probable that . deaf persons do not comprehend Standard English a^ veil 
as they comprehend Deaf English. In the 'Ite'c^^^lish" subtest of the' 
es^rlment belov, I have used jgraomatical constructions nhich appeared 
typical of deaf usage (as Judged by experienced teachers of. the de«f)i 
along with some construction? which were linguistically interesting but 
whose typicalness was noj^e doubtful. Results of an error analysis should 
indicate vfaich items and constructions tre shared b/'the deaf subjects 
and iihich are idiosyncratic. These re^ts can serve as a basis for a 
linguistic description of Deaf English. A 
The experine^t itself might best be described a* an investigation 
of the graanatical competence^ of userb of Deaf English. According /to 
ChcMsky (1965), ccnqpetehce is "the speaker-hearer's knowledga of his 
language", and it sfaofOd not be ct>nfused with performance— "the aci 
use of language in concrete situations'* (p. V*) . PerfonMqaet may be 
affected by grannatically irrelevant conditions such as flips of the ^ 
tongue^ memory limitations, inadvertent errors and distractions* 
doiVateneei by definition, cannot be affected "t^ any such condliions. 
This very definition, hovever, makes it exceedingly difficult to examine 
eoaqpetence irlth any degree of validity. It is ioqpossible to look at 
linguistic eovpetence^ irltbout observation a^ measurement itf som aspects 
of perforsMnce. There are some performance measures iffaieh\^ felt to 
come closer to examining conrpetence than others: those that rely upon 
the subject *s unconscious linguistic intuitions and at the same time, by 
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their structure and methodology, attea^t to utilize memory limitations 
as a variable (e.g., Miller, 1962). TyptcSiHy, in tests of lin^istic 
conpetence, subjects have been asked to judge the relative gramnaticalfty^ 
(or "rightness") of a number of simil€ur utterances. Jean Berko (1958), 
in the well-known "wug" experiment, questioned children, using specially 
constructed pictures and nonsense syllables, to get at their growing 
knowledge of English morphological xniles. In another cl ssic study of 
child language acquisition. Eraser, Bellugi and Brown (.-963) asked their 
child subjects to repeat sentences with and without corresponding pictures 
as cuefii, to discover whether knowledge of certain gramiatical rules oust 
precede both imitation and production capabilities—the ICP Test. Their 
results indicated that very young' children produce more correct responses 
in an imitation task than in a comprehension task, and more correct 
responses in the comprehension task than in a production task. \ 

The present experiment is based in part on the methodology of Traser, 
Bellugi and Brown, although I have not started from their premises, nor 
have I used very young children as subjects. The experiment also shares 
the premise of Baratz (196e) that if a dialectal handicap is "equalised" 
for nonstandard! speakers, t|iey should perform as^well as standard 
language speakers. That is, if Arsons primarily use a nonstandard 
dialect of a language,, they should perform as. well in their own dialect 
as the stfiuidard speakers do in the standard dialect. By the same token, 
the standard speakera should perform njore poorly in the nonstandard 
dialect than the nonstandard speakers. 

The final premise, of the experiment is that, if persons know two 
dialects of a language but are more fluent in one of them, they should 
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perform better in their stroncer dialect than in tjhe weaker one, in> 
test which measiires in a l^alanced way their competence in both dialects. 
If there is a dialect of Stai^dard English, or an English-based pidgin, 
common t^ the detff in this geographical area—a "Deaf English""and if 
the items on the test I have devised are representative of Deaf English, 
then, if the deaf subjects are more "fluent" in Deaf English than in 

i 

Standai^ English^ tJiey should! perform better in imitating Deaf English ^ 

^ • _ / • ■ . 

sentences than in imitating Standard English sentences. Indeed, according 

/ * 
to Stokoe^s (1971) obsfrvat^on of deaf students, it is possible that the 

deaf subjects would process ^Standard English sentences as though they ^ 

were Deaf English, and believe they were ^Imitating Standard English when 

they were actually produifcing the Deaf English equivalent of a Stayiard 

English model. ^ ^ir it yban further be shown that hearing Standard English 

speakers perform hett^^r in a test of Standard English competence than 

the deaf subjects, a^d worse in a test of Deaf English conipeteBce, then 

it would be reasonable to assume that the Standard English and Deaf 

English items were (valid for testing the hypothesis, and that Deaf English 

is the more nontaal means of (written) connanication than Standard English; 

for the deaf subjects. If both groups were to perform equally well/poor!^ 

on the Standard English items, it could men either that one hypothesis 

Is disproven—i.e., the deaf are as corngpetent in Standard English as the 

helping— or that the Standard English items were invalids It Is highly 

unlikely, however, that bpth groups would perform equally well/poorly 

on the SE subtest— unless the Standard English items are too eMj^^Bince 



Similarly, speakers of West African Pidgin often believe they are 
speaking Standard English, even when they have hearcl both vari^ies of 
English spoken (R. Agheyisi, personal coimmmic«.tion, 1971)- 
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all previous tests have shovn the deaf to be markedly inferior to the 
hearing in English, If both groups perform equally poorly in^the Deaf 

English subtest, it could mean, that ttjle other hypothesis is disproven— 
i.e., the Deaf English represented by the test sentences^ is not a dialect 
of the deaf or the hearing. Or if both groups perform equally well/ it ' 
might indicate that the items were too easy, &ni could be memorized by 
both groups in spite of the strange grammatical structure. The most 
likely assumption, however, would be that the Deef English items chosen 
for the test represent a Biinplification of Standard English— likf a pidgin, 

' perhaps— thj&t is as easy for a Standard English speaker to use and 
remember as it is for a Deaf English user. This might well be the case, 
as I suggested (in Chapters. 2 and 3) that Deaf English is a "freezing" 
of English gramnatical structure before all of English grammar can be 
assimilated and integrated. It may be a "simplified" English (cf. Menyuk, 

1969, pp. 126-143). ^ 

There is also the possibility that the deaf s\ibdects may pt^rform 
better in the Standeurd English items ^than in the "Deaf English" items. 
In that eventuality, there are three possible explanat:^ns : (l) the 
most obvious explanation, although not necessarily the true one, is that 
the ^hypothesis is'disproven — Deaf English is not the more normal means 
• of written coiriraunication for the deaf. (2^ More plausibly, the "Dea* 

English" items 4ised-in the test are not/common to all the deaf subjects-- 
/ • » 

i.e., the Deaf English which I have constructed for the purpo^ies of the 

expe;riment is not/th#» real Deaf English. (3) It Is possible that no. 

clear line can be drawn between Sftandard Englisli and Deaf English. Deaf 

Engiish acquisition is not, aft^r a^J^l, like regular language acquisition, 

in which, according to Menyuk (1969)> a series of approximations to 
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Standard English z^es fln^ily results in correct use of the Standard 

English rules. In Deaf |ihglish there probably is zK>t enough input aiid 

feedback to confirm or negate any but the grossest hypotheses about 

English graonatical structure. What may then result is a nunber o{ 

warring linguistic /hypotheses and concomitantly variable English 

language rules , yielding in somejcases*^^ deaf individual-'^a* 

closer e^proximati^.ta'dtfi^ard .^glish than in other cases. 

Whatever the results of the experiment, they can provide insight . 

into the deaf adolescent *s knowledge of English, ^e ^ata may^ yield 

« 

some specific Information on the nature of English processing errors 
the deaf person is most likely to make, and the commonality of these 
errors among the deaf. ^ 

Since the subjects under investigation here are deaf, the test was 
a written one, whidh m%y have led to non-*oral performance errors* There 
is XK>thing inherent in this procedure which would confound the results* 
If a plural marker or other morphological ending is omitted in the 
subject *s written repetition of a Standard English sentence, that tends 
to indicate a lack of knowledge in this area of Standard English graaniur, 
rather than sloppy waiting skills. And since there is a hearing control 
group, any such errors on the part of the deaf subjects would have to be 
viewed in light of the probability of such errors occurring among the 
hearing controls. If the deaf subjects make more such errors in Standard 
English than the hearing subjects/ one could fairly conclude that t)K^ 
**error" is not a performance error, but rather an index of the deaf subject *s 

competence in Standard English. 

* , • » 

Studying the writtto form of a language or dialect necessarily has 
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its own pitfalls. Because it is by its nature not fis spont^ous as 
oral conmunication, it is more likely that the forms produqed will be 
more carefully thought out, and less likely to be /pure" Deaf Esglish. 
Certainly, if theMeaf student has beexf taught for many years to use 
determiners be|ore nouns, even though by inclination and by the rules 
"agreed upon" by the deaf linguistic conmunity determiners are to be 
omi^ed, in a writing situation, he might find his inclination at wit' 
with his training. As a result, he might produce In some writing saoqples 
no determiner, in ethers the correct determiner, and in still others the 
incorrect determiner. Thus saaoples of Written Deaf English from the same 
person night include structures sparaiing the entire spectrum of English ^ 
usage-'^^LLl the way from granmatical Standard English, thro^j^ less and 
less grammatical forms, through th^ nonstandard but shared structures, 
to the very idiosyncratic ones (cf. Dalby, 1971> ?• 119)- Since the 
deaf child has these warring influences of linguistic conmunity versus 
educators, like the Black Nonstandard English speaker, but, unlike the 
black child, has little feedback and reinforcement from either direction, 

the dialect may not have as clearcut boundaries as Black English (althou^ 

i 

it iias been suggested that the boundary between Black English and Standard 
English is itself not clearcut). Thus, it may be that constructions in 0 
Steoideurd English and Deaf English are used and interchanged optior^ly, 
with fewer socia} and linguistic restrictions on their use. ^ 

4.2 Method 

V 

Subjects were fifteen profoundly prelingually deaf students in Junior ^ 
high 6chool at the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley, California. 
Seven of the subjects were children of deaf parents, who had learned ASL 
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from their earliest years, and* eight were children of hearing parents, 
nho had learned ASL much later, at various ages, in school./ Four of the 
deaf children of deaf panents w6re female, and five of tl^^ deaf children 
of hearing pare'nts were female. In addition, there ^^ontrol group 

of nine hearing subjects, nine and ten years of age, 0iree female,' six 
male. All were in grade foxur at a IJalo Alto elementary school, and were 
controls for reading grade level. All the deaf sybjects had I.Q.s in the 
average or sli^tly above average range (DHs X ^^106.8, SD « ^; DDs X « 11 
SD » 9)* I.Q. scores for the hearing controly^were unavailable, but were 
judged by the principal to be in the average^ or. slightly above average 
range. Reading grade level for the deaf ^bjects ranged ftrom 2.5 to 
with a fiean of 3.6 (SD « .?) for the deadf children of hearing pa^pnts and 
a mean of. 3.9 (SD « .?> for the deaf ^ildren of deaf parents. , These 
scores had been obtained at the end^/of^th? previous school year, and so 
there probably was some growth ii^the reading grade equivalent ^cores in 
the intervening eleven months .^/other studies of deaf children's reading 
attainment (Wrightstone, Aronfow and Moskowitz, I963) have indicated that 
reading grade equivalent msorec^ typically ilicrease less than one grade 
level tt<m age 10.5 to a^ l6.^, so we can assume that the reading scores 
of the deaf subjects ^ this study had not increased more than v. 5 grade 
level. No reading ^ores were available for the hearing fourth graders, 
but all were fel^^by their teachers to be Average readers, and none was 
judged to be rj^ing above the fourth grade level. 

The instrument was a written test, presented to each subject individ 

7 • % 

ually on jL *^C" coaiputer terminal and cathode ray tube . The test conois 

/ 

ted of /iob sentences, fifty in '1)eaf English", based upon sentences 
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written by deaf adolescents, and fifty equivalent Standard English 

"translations" (see Appendix A). The sentences were presented-on the 

cathode ray tube in different random orders generated for each subject. 

Instructions for the test were given orally to the hearing subjects, 

and in T<||tal Cormnunication' (orally and in Signed English) to the deaf 

• subjects. The subjects were also asked to read the instructions (see 

Appendix B), and were then given two sample items to perform to make 

certain they had understood the* instructions . The experimenter then 

asked if there were any questions or problems, answered them, and 

permitted the subject to begin. The subject pressed any letter on the 

keyboard, and the first sentence appeared* on the screen. Each sentence 

stayed on the screen for 6.5 seconds and then disa]jpeared. The subjects 

had been informed that they could repeat the sentence aloud when it 

appeared, or (for the deaf) sign or fingerspell or say it. Once the 

sentence disappjeared, the subject was required to write it, as he or 4 

she remembered it, on an answer sheet provided for that purpose. 
♦ 

Subjects had unlimited time for writing their responses, and when a 
subject was ready for the next sentence to appear she/he pressed any 
letter on the keyboard. No more than two subjects were tested at any 
one time, and each subject had his own TEC, which generated and then 
s;tored the random sentence order for each subject. The deaf subjects 
took one to one and one-half hours to complete the test, while the 
hearin^r controls took two to two and one-half hours. This time difference 
is not surprising if one keeps in mind the difference in age between 
the two groups. Although ail subject^were reading at the grade four 
level, the hearing subjects were actually fourth graders, nine and tejj 

/ 
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years old J nho had only just learned cursive writing. The deaf students ^ 
on the other hand, had a mean age of - 14.9 years (X » Ik. 6, SD ^ .3$ for 
the deaf children of deaf parents; X « 15.2, SD » .5, for the deaf 
children of hearing parents), and a great deal of experience in writing, 
spelling and copying. The time difference was a function of writing 
^ speed, but this does not appear to have affected the results. 

If. 3 Test Construction 

The *1)eaf English" sentences wer<e devised first, and the Standard 
English sentences were then composed to correspond to each Deaf 'English 
sentence. The Deaf English sentences were h&i^d upon a corpus of letters 
and compositions written by deaf Junior hi^-school students on teletype 
at a nuniber of schools for the deaf in California and Wasiiington, D.C. 
I went through this corpus, looking for frequently occurring graaaMitieal 
constructions, and made a list of one hundred and fifty of those » 
sentences with phrase-types, clause-types, and lexical item Which seemed 
most typical of the whole corpus. I then gave this list to teachers of 
the deaf in San Francisco, Wlo Alto, and Berkeley, California^ and aslted 
them to find those constructions and lexical items in the 150 sentences 
which they felt were most typical of the deaf children they had taut(ht. 
The teachers represented different methods of deaf education: there were 
two oral teachers, fx^m Palo Alto, and three Total Communication teachers, 
from Berkeley. One of the latter had been an oral teacher up until a 
few years ago, and the other two were themselves deaf. There was one 
Total Commanication teacher from San Francisco, who was also deaf. 

^ Those sentence items that three or more of the teachers agreed were 

conmion among the deaf students they had taught were retained for the test. 

« 
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In cases where fewer than three teachers felt stire that the item in 
question was comnon among their students, that item was retained (for 
investigative purposes) if it was linguistically interesting. ThOie 
constructions or lexical items that none of the teachers had encountered 
before were eliminated. This investigator later added two or three 
constructions of her own, for investigative purposes (these are starred; 
cf. Section ^.5). 

Using the types of constructions that deaf children themselves had 
written unfortunately limited the scope of this investigation 6f Deaf 
English; a different corpus, from different students, might have provided 
other kinds of constructions that the deaf use fairly ftrequently and y 
consistently, or typep of graaranatical constructions that they might 
process more easily. This is another aspect of the competence/performance 
dilemma: these deaf students* written output does not necessarily reflect 
accurately their grammatical competence. It is possible that the students 
who .produced the original sentences were "on their best behavior linguis- 
tically, and were producing relatively less common or less ''natural" (to 
them) types ©f constructions. Because teachers would be familiar with 
such constructions from other exercises where the students have "tried 
their best", they might consider these the more common constructions, 
overlooking the less f:*equent— perhaps more erroneous, but more "nat'oral"-- 
constructions. Nonetheless, the method used was a reasonable way to 
construct and validate items, although hindsight may suggest some other 
possibilities. 

The Standard English sentences ranged In length from 8 words~10 
morphemes (sentences ^ and to Ik words—18 or 19 morphemes (sentence 
99). The Deaf English sentences ranged In length from 6 words— 7 morphemes 
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(sentence 30), to 11 words— lU morphemes (sentences 8 and U9). Mean 
. sentence length in Standard English was 10.3 words (13.8 morphemes) J 
mean sentence length of Deaf English sentences was 8.7 words (10.6 
morphemes). This difference in mean sentence length is one of the 
salient differences between Standard English and Deaf English (whatever 
its actual form). Deaf English is hypothesized to be, in essence, a 
"simplified" English, with^less nbrphological ccmplexity than Standard 
English. 

Some of the Deaf English and Standard English sentences \ised in the 
test were constructed specifically to test certain hypotheses dealing 
with Inqplicatibnal universals. For example » it appeared from the deaf . 
children's writing samples that if a sentence relating to past time were 
*yto contain more than one verb, then in the most likely case there would 
be no past tense markers; but if there were to be a tense marker, it would 

Pilot Test 

In order to determine the optinum^exposur^^me for the sentences 
on the TEC screen, a pilot version of the test was run, using four pre- 
lingually deaf Junior high school students in a class for the deaf at 
San Jose Hi^ School* (Total Cogmunlcation was the method of Instruction 
utilized in this class.) For the first pilot subject, the test was 
prograomied to run at 8 seconds per sentence, but the subject found this 
very easy, and produced almost no errors in either the Standard English 
or the Deaf English sentences. With the next subject, a speed of 5 
seconds per sentence was tried, but this proved to be too fast for her 
to read. Finally, 6.5 seconds was tried, and this exposure time gave the 
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two remaining pilot subjects sufficient time to read each sentence, but 
not enough time to memorize it. This presentation speed appeared to be 
id^al for getti^ at linguistic competence, as it provided a trade-off 
between memory load and linguistic comprehension. 

Results of the pilot test also underlined the necessity of brdering 
the sentences such that no sentence in one dialect (e.g.. Deaf English) 

« 

would be inmediately preceded or followed by its counterpart in the 
other dialect . 

if. 5 The Test Items ^ 

In this section, I will provide a brief linguistic description of * 
the Deaf English sentences with, reference to their Standard Bnglifh 
counterparts. In all c^es, the differences between the two are surfiice* 
structure differences, due to one of the follt ifing: a lexical difference; 
non-application of/^Standard English rules; application of the inappropriat 
Standard English ruBs; or application of a non-Standard English rule. 
The semantic struct\are underlying each pair of sentences is essentially 
the same— they are intended to mean the same thing. It is only the ways 
of saying it (syntactically) that differ. 

I will outline the differences between the two types of sentence 
in terms of (Deaf English) devi?utices from Standaurd English. Some of the 
differences are analogous to differences between English and ASL; others 
appear to be misinterpretations of English lexical usage. Some^aay be a 
result of overgeneralization of Standard English rules and some may turn 
out to be idiosyncratic. It is more practical at this point— when the 
structure, fknd even the existence, of Deaf English is hypothetical— to 
describe the Deaf English test items in this manner, rather than to 

7S 
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construct a vhole set of niles for their derivation. Such a treatment 
is Here reasonable in an exploratory study like this one. Once the 
regularities of a Deaf English have been established,' syntactic rules 
can be written. 

Starred (♦) items in the outline are those which the experimenter T 
added to the test, to discover whether the subjects were "translating" ^ 
literally from signs to English, or "simplifying" in a type of pidgin- 
ization process. (For a listing of the' test items, see Appendix A.) 

(1) SE "likes "%DE "like to": omit preserjt tense marker (// ASL); ^ 

V substitute [V + Comp] (like to) for 

[V. ] (like) (overgeneralization, 
trans 

. false^ analogy) \ , 
SE "won*^t be able to" -»DE ♦"will can't": substitute "ean" for 

."ibleto" (relexific»tion of concept); 
transfer Neg ftrom Modal (ViU) to "can" 
(// ASL) 

(2) SB "went" -» DB "go to": omit past tense marker (// ASL); 

add redundant Prep "to^' (false analogy 
with "go to store") 
SE "he" -» DB ♦"Jack": antecedent replaces Rronoun (pidgin-type 

simplification) 

SB "had a sore toe" "sore his toe": re interpretation of "sore" 

as a verb (// ASL; analogous to "hurt") 

» 

(3) SB "told" -» DE "say": omit past .tense marker (// ASL); 

substitute "say" for "tell" (semantic 
siiqplification) 

80 
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SE "was" -♦DE "am": omit past tense marker (// AsL^^j 
SE "I was late" DE "late": omit redundant Pronoun- and Aux BE 
' fj (simplification; // ASL) 

(4) SE "thinks" DE "think so": omit present tense marker (//-ASL); 

substitute [V + Corap] (think so) for 
[V] (think) • (overgeneraliaattpn of 
SE idiom"! think so") ' . ; ^ 
SE "is" ->DE j^: omit Copula BE (// ASL; pidgin-tnpe simplification) 
SE "smart enough" -yi)E "swart": omit quantifier/ simplification) 
- SE "the"' -*DE jf(: yomit article (// ASL) 

(5) SE "(fiar\ced'. DE "dance": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "was" DE ^: omit Aux BE (// kSl) * • 

SE "brave eijough" DE "brave": omit quantifi^ (simplification) 

(6) SE "in" -» DE ^: omit Prep (// ASL: "^it" = "sit on/in/etc. ") 
SE j< DE "I": reiterate Pronoun (pidgin- type 'simplification') 
SE "wrote" DE "write": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

SE "a" DE ^: omft article (// ASL) 

SE "write you a letter" DE *"write letter you": worcl-or4er change 

or omission of Prep "to" (siinplification) 

(7) SE "at" -» DE. ^: omit Prep (// ASL) 

SE "night's" -» DE "pight": omit Possessive (// ASL) ' « 
SE "was" -» DE ^: omit [copula BE,+ tense marker] (// ASL) 
SE "full of" -♦ DE "full": omit Prep (Conp) (// ASL) 

(8) SE "|bo" -♦DE 4* o"^*-* Pr«P (siiiplification) 

SE "slept" -^DE "sleep": omit past tense marker (// ASL) . 
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8E "at" -»DE ^: omit Prep (// ASL) 



(9) SB "a lot of" ->DE "many": 8ul)8titute one wrd for phrase (slmcpll- 

fication) 

SE "liver" DE "livers": add plui*al marker to nfiss Noun (false 

analogy, or misunderstpcding of Roan 
class [Mass]) > 

SE "corn" -^DE "corns": add ^lural-inarker tojndss N^i (false lN»logy, 

or misl^ei^etitlon of Noor^ class) 

(10) SB "played" iJe "play": opiit^st tense marker (// ^L) J 
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DB ^: ^aidt-^lcle. (// ASL) 
SE "enjoyed <Jur8eiveB" DE "eflJoyS; oml^ past tepse ^ker (//asL); 

o^t 'redundant/ jreflexire 
fl8ia5>llflcatlon; // A3L) 

V 

(U) SE "the" -» DE ^: onit article (// ASL i * . 

SE "said" -♦DE "8ay"'t pBit't»aft tense \inarke» (// ASL) 
SB _»DB ♦"you": overt manifes^tation of underlying Itonoun' 

(possiV-e pidgin-type » simplification') 
SE "the man Is" -»DE "man": omit article (// ASL); 

^#omit [copula BE] (// ASL) 

(12) SE "bought" -»DE '*buj(ed^: substitute past ^ense mte'k(er (false analogy) 
SE "a lot of" .-*DB '^B«ny": substitute one word^or phjease (slin?llfl- 

fc^lon; // ASL) 

SE "furniture" -♦DE "furnitures": add plural marker to mas^ Noun 

/(false analogyi o^ misunderstanding 
of Noun class) 
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(13) SE "finished" DE "finish": omit p\st tens- marker (// ASL) 
SE."what I was doing" -» DE "to do": substitute infinitive for 

relative Noun clause (pidgin- 
type simplification) 
SE "played" ->.I>E "play": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

{Ik) SE "told" -» DE "say": omit past tense marker (// ASL); 

substitute "say" for Vtell" (semantic 

simplification) 

SE "ate'* -» DE "eat": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

* 

ijE "a" DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 
SE "of" -4 DE ^: omit Prep (/>* ASL) 

(15) SE Crushed" DE "brush": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "teeth" DE "tooth": omit plural marker (// ASL) 

SE "put on" DE "wear": omit past tense marker (// ASL); 

substitute single lexical item for 
[V + Corap] 

(16) SE "interested" DE "interesting"; substitute present participle 

for past participle (false 
^ analogy to "X is interesting'^) 
*SE "in learning" -» DE "to learn": substitute Infinitive for [Prep + 

• ^, present participle] (simplification) 

SE "what Lincoln said" DE "what did Lincoln say": substitute 

direct question for indirect question 
(generalization of conjunction rule; 
overgeneialization of earlier rule) 
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(17) SE "nhose" -» DE V: omit Relative Pronouft (// ASL) 
.SE "vent" -»IJE "go": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

SE "a" -» DE jrf: omit article (// ASL) 

SE "virestling" -♦DE "wrestle": omi* participial (A<aj) ending "(// ASL) 

(18) SE "likes" -» DE "like"/ onlt present tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "to" -» DE ^: omit infinitive iiiarker "to" (// ASL) 

SE "for U walk" DE "to walk": substitute infinitiive for 8E 

idiomatic phrase <8iifli)lification; 
perhaps false analogy) 

(19) SE "a" DE i\ omit article (// ASL) 

SE "young girl" DE "girt young": [AdJ + Noun].-* [Mbun + AdJ]j , 

word-order change (// ASL) 
SE "heard" DE "heared": substitute wong past tense marker 

{overgeneralization or falae analogy) 
SE "a" -I DE i\ omit article (// ASL) 

(20) 3E "a'^* ->3E i\ omit article U/^i^L) 

SE "water "(V) DE "give water": substitute fsiiiliar [V + H] for 
^ less familiar [V] (pidgin^type 

sinplification) 
SE "the" DE |l(: . omit article (// ASL) 

SE "to make it grow" -4 DE "grow up": substitute [V (+ CoB(p)] for 

. ^ infinitive phrase (s*inplification); 
omit ftronoim (// ASL); 
omit overt^ (redundant?) causative 
(s^Bpiification). 
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(21) SE "there are" DE "we have": substitute more frequent [Pron + V] ^ 

construction for less frequent one 

'\ 

* [expletive + BE] (sinrplificatioi^) 

SE "living"^ DE "that they live": substitute subordinate clause for 

present participle (false analogy; 
•or relexification of concept); 
add Pronoun "they" (clarlficati'^n) 

SE "on" -*DE ^: omit Prep (// ASL) 

(22) SE "rabbits" DE "rabbit": omit plural marker (// ASL) 

SE "are" DE "is": omit plural marker on copula BE (siinplif ication) 
SE "as soft as" DE "soft *alike": substitute AdJ "alike" for • 

Adj "like".(// ASL); 
, substitut^ AdJ "alike for 
coordinate conjunction "as... as" 
(// ASL) 

I SE "pillows" -+ DE "pillow": omit plural marker (// ASL) 

(23) SE "met" DE "meet": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "a" DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 

SE "who" DE "that he": substitute Relative Pronoun (indeif inite) 

+ Pronoun for Relative Pronoun (relexifi- 
cation of concept; or overgenerallzation 
of conjunction nile) 
SE "wrote" DE "write": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "books" -»DE "book": omit plural marker (// ASL) 
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{2k) SB^ounger" DE "youzig": omit conparative ending,^( simplification) 
SE "younger brother -* DE '•brother young": [AdJ + Noun] [Hdun + AdJ ] 

(word-order change; // ASL) 
SE "stays" DB "stay": omit present tense ^narkc^r 
SE "to" -♦DE ^: omit Prep (or Comp) ,(// ASL) | 

/ ' 

(25) SE "is painted" -♦ DB "painti^": substitute present participle for 

Passive (simplification; // ASL) 
SE 'W" DE^*"with": substitute Prep for V (simplification?) 
SE "a" DE j((: omit article (// ASL) 

(26) SE "there is" DE '*NP has UP": substitute more frequent construc- 

/ tion type for less frequent type 

\ (simplification) . 

SE "in front of my/house" DE **iqy ftonb of bouse": substitute 
/ idiom for prepositional phrase (false 

analogy to e.g., "my cup of t^a" 
SB ;'a" DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 
SE "trees" DE "tree' : omit plural marker (// ASL) 

(27) SE "HP will be put" DE "house Kill put NP": substitute act^v6 for 

passive construction (// ASL) 
SE "a" -4 DE {[(: onlt article (// ASL) 

(28) SI "a" DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 

8E "black dog" -♦ DE "dog black": [Ad J + Noun] -♦ [Noun + Adj]; word- 
order change (// ASL) 
SE "ran" -« DE "run": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SB ."After" -♦ DE ♦"follow": substitute V for Prep with simUar 

meaning (pidgin-type 8iBq;>lification7) 

I 
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SE "little boy" DE "boy little": [AdJ + Noun] [Noun + AdJ] 

(word-order change; //ASL) 

V 

SE "a" -4 DE omit article (// ASL) 

(29) SE "plays" DE "play": omit present tense marker (// ASL) 

SE "plays a game" DE "game play": omit article (// ASL); ^ 

[V + NP] -4 [NP + Vl (word-order 



change; // ASL?) 



(30) SE "the"(2x) -»DE omit article (// ASL) 
SE "i8"(Srtc) -Jde ^: omit copula BE (// ASL; simplification) 
SE "very"'~=^E""tocr-t — substitute superlative for Adv (*pidgiiaf4;ype 

simplification) / ; / 

SE "a" DE ^: omit article (// ASL) / 

(31) SE "have eaten" -» DE "finish eat": substitute [V + V] for conponnd 

tense- V with slnilMj' meaning;^ 

^ — omit perfective "en" (// ASL) xJs 

SE "a lot of" -»DE "many": substitute one word for jAirase (// ASLJ 

• J simplification); incorrect use of ""many" 
with mass Noun (false analogy or mis- 
understanding of Noun class) 
SE "am" -» DE ^: omit copula BE (// ASL) 
SB "of" DE ^'.-^ omit Prep (or Comp) (// ASl|l 

(32) SE "won't be able to" -» DE »"will can't": substitute "can" for 

"able to" (relexification of concept); 
. transfer of Neg from Modal ''will" 
'W(// ASL) 
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SE-'^is** -♦DE ♦"Tom": substitute antecedent tor Pronoun (sinplifl- 
^ cation; // ASL) ^ .4 

SE "his hand hurts" DE "sore his hand": reinterpretation of "sore" 
' ^ as V (false analogy to V "hurt"; // ASL) 

(33) SE "likes" -♦ DE "like to": omit past tense marker (// ASL); 

substitute (V + Compl "like to" for 
^\rans^ "like"^al8e analogy) 
SE "she" -♦DE ♦"Mary": substitute an^ced'ent for Pronoun 

'(simplification) 
SE "sent" -» DE "send": omit past tende marker (// ASL) 
SE "a" -♦DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 

SE "sent me a letter" - DE "send letter me": word-order change or 

omit Prep (// ASL) 

(3lf) SE "drove" -♦ DE "drive": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "a"(2x) -*rm omit articleS// ASL) 
SE "sat" -» DE "sit": omit past fense marker (// As'l) 
SE "in" -DE'^: omit Prep (// ASL; "sit" - "sii on/in/etc.")* 

(35) SB "pretty girls" - DE "girl pretty": omit pluial marker (// ASL); 

[AdJ + Nbunl -* [Etwn +^^rf9T" 
(word-order change; // ASL) 
SB "on" -» DE ^: omit ?rep (simplification; or reinterpretation of 
"live" as (V^,^3l) . ^ ^ 

N (36) SE "interested" -,DE "interesting": (substitute present participle 

' for past ipartic^ple (false analogy to "X is 

Interesting") 
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SE "in reading",-^ DE "to read": substitute Infinitive for [Prep + 

present participle] (pidgin- type 
Simplification) 

(37) SE "says" DE "say": omit present tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "has" -» DE "have": omit present tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "brothers" -> DE "brother": omit plural marker (// ASL) 
SE "sisters" -> f)E "sister":^ omit pltiral marker (// ASL) 

(38) SE "fought" -»DE "fight": omit Das t tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "ran" -> DE "run": omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

(39) SE "eating" -> DE "eat": omit present participle ending (// ASL) 
SE "to" -> pE j)f: omit VeP (simplification) 

(ho) SE "is" -> DE j^: omit copula BE (// ASL) 

*SE "as modern as" DE "modern like"^ substitute Adv for coordinate / 

^ conjunction (// ASL) \^ 
SE "houses" -> DE "house": omit plural marker (// ASL) 

ikl) SE "is" DE ^: omit copula BE (// ASL) 

SE "breaking" -> DE "break": omit present participle ending (// ASL) 

(42) SE "scared" -> DE "scare": omit past participle ending /(// ASL) 
SE "a" ^ DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 

SE "bit" DE "bited": substitute wrong past tense barker (false 

. analogy or overgeneraliza^on) ^ 

(U3) SE "a" ^ DE ^: omit article (// ASL) 

SE "who" -> DE "that he": substitute Relative Pronoun (indefinite) + 

Ptononn for Relative Pronoun (rilexification 

of concept) ' 4' 

\ 
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SE "looks" -»DE "look": onit present tenae marker (// ASL) 
SE "like" -» DB *"alike": substitute Adv for Prep (// ASL, nhere 

. "like" « "alike") ^ 

(hk) SE "have learned a lot" -» DE "have a lot of learn": substitute 

frequent present tense constructioux "have 
(a lot of) H" for J.ess frequent eoqpound 
tense "have [V + en] (a lot)" (siipltfica^ 
I tipn, or relexification of concept, or 

/ false analogy— erg., "have a lot of X", v 

where X - "learn"; KB. in ASL "learn" « 
"learning") 

- . ■ \ 

(h5) SE "said" -» BE "say": cad.t past tense marker (// ASL) 

SB j[( DE *"you]^ overt manifestation of underlying 

(pidgin- type ' sxjnpli^iShtion ' ) 

SE "the"^-» OE ^: ' omit article (// ASL) 

SE "us" -»SE ^: \mLt (redundant) surface ObJ (slaqplification) 

SE "is" -» HE $^: omit copula BE (// ASL) 

(1*6) si^"the" /: omit arU^leJ//^L) 

SE "asked" -iUE "ask": omit past tense- Barker (// ASL) ' \ 

SE "was" -tiat 4'' [copulA BE + tei^e] (// ASL)' 

(1*7) SE "trees" "kree": omit plural marker (// ABI^ 

SE "N vill be planted" -» DE "back yard will plant R": su^titute 

active for passive construction (// ASL) } 
(or false analogy, uslog inanimate Agent 
"back yard") 
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(U8) SE '"X was fed by Y" DE "r feed X": substitute active for passive 

construction (// ASL); 
omit past tense marker (// ASL) 

(U9) SE "went" -» DE "go":* omit past tense, marker (// ASL) 
SE "to" -» DE ^\ emit Prep- (pidgin-type simplification) 
SE "got" -»DE "get": omit pejst^^ tense marker (// ASL) 
SE "a lot of" -»DE "many": substitute one word for phrase (// ASL; 

simplification) 

SE "san<?^-»DE "saijids": add plural marker to mass Noun (false 

analogy or misundferstanding of Kbu^ cl^ss) 
SE "shoes" -»DE "shoe": omit plural maWket (// ASLK , 

<50) SE "washes'*' DE "wash": omit present tense marker (// ASl) 

t 

SE "the"(2x) -»DE ^ omit" article (// ASL) ^ 
SE "washes the floor" Dt- "floor wash": [V + N] -» [N + V] (word- 

order change; // ASL) ^ 
SE "cleans" -♦ DE "clean": omit present tense marker (// ASL) ' 
SE "cleanfc the car" -♦ DE "car clean": [V^+ N] -» [N + V] (word-order 

^ change; // ASL) 

U.6 Scoring Method 

Certain errors were expected from the subjects: errors of omission, 
addition, and substitution; word-order changes; changes from active to 
passive; and changes from passive to active • In a^ition to these errors ^ 
within the sentence, it was assumed there might te eri^ors that affected 
the entire sentence: omission of a whole sentence, or substitution of 
either an anomalous sentence or a (grammatical) sentence entirely different 
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from the atiim^us. For the coding of these Wrror types, see Appendix C. 

Errors within tte/lentence might occur on any uorpheme, word, or 
vords in the sentence, as well aa between any ^wo words in the sentence 
(e.g., additions), and so each sentence was divided into coluans. Each 
coIubh contained either a morpheme or the space which occurs between 
words or at the end of the sentence. Thus, "I ate three cookies" would 
have ten coluffln8*-6 for the 6 morphemes (I, eat, [Fast], three s cookie, 
[Plural]), 3 for the 3 inter-word spaces, and one for the spm^at the 
end of the sentence. In this way any emission, addition, or substitution, 
etc. (cf. above paragraph) could be shown to occur in a given column of 
a given ^sentence. Errors 'by other subjects, in the same column, could 
thus be coflq[>ared, or added, to determine group error patterns. 
♦ In addition to t)ie Type of error, and its Location, a third parameter 
was deemed necessary to cht:racterize any given error: error Intensity* 
ifhere are sf^ven intensities: 

^^tensity 1. An insignificant error^^ one which effects no real 
change in either the grammatical form or the meaning of the sentence. 

Intensity 2. Also an insignificant error, effecting no real change 
in the graamiriof the. sentence, but pj|isibly changing the meaning of it 
slightly (e.g., the substitution of the verb "run" for the original 
verb "walk"). Intensities 1 and 2 could occur in both Deaf English ^md 
Standard English sentences. - ^ 

^ Intensity 3. This error intensity could occw only in the Standard 
English sentences. It denotes a serious error affecting the grannatlcal- 
ity of the Standard English sentence, resulting in what a native speaker 
would norattlly consider an "ungramnatical" construction (e.g., "goed" 
instead of "went", or "they has been"). 

o - cio 
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Error intensities k and 5 could occur only in the Deaf English 

« 

sentences, since they are errors that affect the "grammaticality" of 
these sentences. 

Intensity k. This describes the sort of error in which the item or 
construction has been changed or "corrected" in the direction of Standard 
English. Since Deaf English is expected to have certain granmatical 
forms that are different from Standard English, and, in certain cases, 
to apply (obligatory) Standwd English rules only optionally, then a 
change in the direction of Standard -English might be considered an- "error" 
in Deaf English (e.g., "furniture" instead of the (hypothesized) Deaf 
English "furnitures"), ' ' 

Intensity 5. This describes an error in which the item or granmatical 
construction has been changed or "corrected" in such a way that it is 
even less like Standard English than the original"making the construction 
"more. deaf", perhaps. In a number of the Deaf English sentences used in 
the *est, certain Sl^andard English rules, which were felt to be optional 
in Deaf English, were incorporated into the original sentence by the 
experimenter (e.g., some articles were used, and some tense markers). 
If the subject omitted these—i.e., failed to apply the optional rule- 
then the change was made away from Standard English (perhaps in the 
direction offASlJ, and might thys be thought of as a less standard and 
more "deaf" construction. Similarly, any change of a construction or 
item that is already Deaf English (e.g., '^uyed") into yet another non- 
standard form (e.g., '^uy", in 'a -pah ,ime situation), woiad also be 
considered an Intensity 5 error— away from Standard English. 
J Intensity 6. This; error could occur only in Standard English 



sentences. With this intensity error, the grammar of the sentence may 
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not be affected, but the meaning of the sentence is, and the result* is 
an item,, construction, or sentence that makes no sense— an aoDmaly. 

Intensity 7. This is an omissicm or omissions vithln either 
Standard English* or Deaf English sentences (usually toward the end), 
as a result of memory limitations—omission via forgetfUOness , This * 
error intensity was added when it was noted that subjects sometimes left 
out the ends or middles of sentences simply because the item was too 
long to remenfiber. Intensity 7 errors are to be considered separately 
from the other error intensities. *' 

» 

Thus, for each subject in the experiment, the errois or changes made 
can be thought of as forming a U-way matrix whose parameters are sentence 
twBtoer, coluim within the sentence, error Type (addition, suibstitution, 
etc.), and error Intensity (1-7, above). In this way, any of these four 
iLxaaeters, as- weU as any combination of them, could be examined for ^ 
each individual subject and for each group of subjects. Any xmtotr of 
•different analyses can potentially be performed on the data, by Virtue 
of this scoring procedure— althou^ because of time limlUtio^.s and the 
necessar ly limited scope of this dissertation, only the moat crucial ones 
actually have been performed. 

Por the actual analyses, error intensities 1 and 2 were collapsed 
and referred to as "trivial" errors. These were finally cyasidered not 
to be errors at all, and any sentence which had on^ trivl'al^ errors was ^ 
considered perfect. Intensl^ties 3 *nd 6 were also collapsed, as there 
were relatively few Intensity 6 errors, and the distinction between an 
anomly and an ungraamticality was often very difficult to make. 
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4.7 Analysis ] 

The data were analyzed using a multivariate analysis of, variance 
(for unequal N). 1 Three aspects of the data were examined: (1) ove!rall 
errors— i.e., thel relative frequencflj^s, for^aeti group, of perfect 
sentences (or thoie with only trivial-intensity 1 or 2~errors), omitted 
sentences (error'T^pe l), and sentences with one or more serious errors 
(Intensities 3, 4,\5 or 6). (2) Errors within sentences, i.e., in those 

sentences with one br more serious errors, the, relative frequencies'ttf 

1 

each error Intensity for each group. In this analysis, significant 
differences between the perfprmwices of the normal subjects (n), the 
deaf children of deaf parents (DD), and the deaf children of hearing 

parents (DH) in the DE and SE sentences Could be discovered. (3) Errors 

* 1 

within sentences in different parts of speech. RWlfttive frequencies of 
11 part-of-speecl? error's in the SE sentences were compared for the three 



5pe 



groups, to determine specific differences in English cbmpetence. Simi- 
larly, frequencies of 9\ part-of-speech errors in the DE sentences were 

1 

compared across groups. i 

\ * I 

The 11 parts of sp^ch examined in the SE sentences^ were: Present 

InfLjction, Past Tense Marker, Copula, Proposition, Presert Participle, 

past Participle, Definite Article, Indefinite Article, Plural, Itoss, and 

Future. The 9 parts of speech examined in the DE sentences were the 

same as the first 9 parts! of speech examined in the SE sentences. 

Comparisons were also aad^ between SE and DE for each of these 9 parts 

of speech within each gro^ip of subjects. This was done to determine 

t 

whether there was any relationship for a given group bjetween the number 
of errors made in SE and the number of eprors made in DE for a given part 



^ of speech. 
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1^.8 Resttlts 

B 

U.8.1 Overall ^i;tots - . 

Frequency of errors (trl^^l, serious, omitted sentence) in SE and 

DE. Questions and reieults follow (fbr a sunmary of the results, see 

/ ' c 

Tables 5 and 6, pp. 98-99). / 

t ' / *■ 

Groups . Was there a si^ificant difference among the three groups 

in the fl-equency of oveM^l errors, averaged over both measures (SE and 

DE)? y 

Averaged Oy/' the 3 kinds of errors in^ both measures (SB and DE), 
the differenc^between the N group and the two Deif groups (BD and DH) 



is 8ignifi<iiint (p < .01). The difference becween the two Deaf groups 
is not ^ifi^ificant (n.s.). 

/ /• " ' N * (DH + DD)~ - 



9B.56 

' — —r 



. Figure 1 ^ . - 

Language . Was there a significant difference between SE and DE 
performance, averaged over all. groups? ' . , ' 
/ Averaged over all groups, the difference between SE andyPB p^^ym- 
anoe is not significant. (However, Langtiage by Group interactions jtB 
significant, cf. below.) J 

Error. Was there any significant difference between thf average 
frequencies of the 3 types of sentence error (omission of sentelpoe, 
sentence perfect or with only trivial errors, sentence^ with 1 op more '> 
serious gramnatical errors), averaged over all groups? 

Error is highly aignifieint (p < .boi) . There ajpe significant 
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differences in the average frequencies of the three types of sentence 
error, averaged ove\: all groups. Ftirther analysis reveals that the 
la'-gest proportion of the variability associated with this source is^^ 
accounted .for by the di|Terence between frequency of omissions versus 
the other two types of sentence eri^or^{p < .01), 
Interactions : 

Language x Error . Is there a significan^^^difference between the 
average frequencies of the 3 types of overall erw^ in either of the two 
laiiguages (SE and DE), averaged over all groups? 

Language x Error , is significant {p < .01). The .two one-degree of 
freedom questioris reveal that the significant interaction can be accounted 
for by the differences between the numbers of 'tri'vial versus serious 
errors in SE sentences versus DE sentenqes {p < .01). See Graph 1 (p. 9^) 
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Figure 2 





Group X Larilguage * Are there any significMit differences among the 
three grtnxps on sk versus DE, averaged over all errors (including 
tri Hal/perfect)?* , , ' • 

Group X Languetge is n.s. The three groups did not perform signify 
icantly differently on SE versus DE averaged over all types of errors^ 

Group X Brror . Is there any significant difference among the, three 
groups -in any of the 3 types of overall error, averaged over language 

(se,'de)? , 
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Graph 1 

Overall Sentc^nce Errors per Subject 



in SE and DE Subtests 
4 
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Group X Error, although only narginally significant, appeared to be 
a trend that was wor^h investigating further. Further analysis revealed 
that the difference between the Normal subjects and all J>en£ subjects on 
Sentences Omitted versus the other two Errors classifications .was 
significant (p <^ .01). 

Furthermore, there was a significant difference (p < .01) between 
Normals and all the Jteaf on Trivial/Perfect versus Serious errors. 

Thus, the difference here is Nbrmal versus all Deaf, as Graphs 2, 
3, 4, and 5 (p. 97) and Figures 3*7> below, show. 
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. (h-ottP X Error for 8B . For the SE suWest, were there any siipjifi- 
cant differences between the three groiqps of sub^Jects in the ftpe<wency 
•of occurrence of the three overall sentence errors (sent«ice emitted, 
perfect or eiroiieous)? 

For SB alone, the following differences on the 3 overaU sentence 
errors were significant; 



Sentences with Perfect 
Scores or only Trivial 
Errors 



normals vs. Deaf 



(p < .01) 



Sentences with 1 or 
more Serious Errors 



HbrnpLls vs. Deaf (p < .001) 

There were no significant differences among the three groups in the .miaiber 
of sentences omlttedJ There were no significant differences between the 
two groups of Deaf subjects on any of the 3 types of overall sentence 

error. ^ ' • 

QrottT) X Error for DE . For the DIB^ subtest, were there any significant 
differences jsmong* the three groups of subjects in the freqUency of occur- 
rence of any of the 3 overall sentence errors? 

For DE alo»e, there was only one significant difference, between the 
RbrMls and 411 the Deaf on sentences omitted, significant at the .05 
level. Oroi;^ x Error ^or BE an^ DE is sumnarized in Table 7 (p«* 100). 
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TABI£ 5 



r 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance, 



Overall Sentence Errors 



Sour6e of Variance 



df 



^-statistic 



Grottps (Nomal vs. Beaf ) 

Language (SE vs. TIB) 

Error (Omitted, Perfect, ^ 
Erroneous Sentence) . 

lang^e x Error • 

Orou]) X Language 

Qroup X Error 



12,32 
1,21 

.2,20 
2,20 
2,21 



2.95** 

0.9 . 

22U.8*** 
26.0*» 

0.12 
^.1- 



**jf< .01 ' ' ^ • 

♦•Wp < ,001 

' » * 

"marginally significant 

H.B. The analysis of variance is multivariate; therefore, mean squares 
vere not produced. for eadh source, but vere in matrix form. 
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TA^tt 6 

Multivariate Analysis of Variance^ Overall Sentence 
Erroriy Farther Analyses 





# 

Source of Variance 


. df . 


. F-statistic 


Groups 


\L} liornais vs* 
All Deaf 


. ^ 

6,16 


« 

8.0** 




(2) m vs. 




0.3 


Error 


(l) (^ssions vs. 
the Rest 


• 1,21 


• 




(2) Perfect/Trivial 
vs^ Serious 


• 

1,21 


• 

10.1** ' 


Language 
X Ertor 


(1) Omissions vs. 
the Rest 


1 PI 


6 8 




(2) Perfect/Trivial 
vs. Serious 


1,21 


53.2** 


Group 
X Error 


(l) Ottissions vB^ 
the Rest . 

(*a) Nomals vs. 
All Deaf ' 


0 

• 

1,21 


10.2** 


> 


(b) DH vs. DD* 




0.3 




(2) Pterfect/Trivial 
vs. .Serious' 

(a) Nbmals vs. 
All Deaf 


/ 

/' 

* / ' * 

/ 

/ 

1,21 ♦ 


l6.8** 




(b) DH*irs, DD 


1,21 ' 


1.07 


#» p < .01 
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100 



Multivariate Analysis of Varjiance, Overall Sentence Errors, 

SE and IDE Sentences 



I Source of Variance 



df 



F*8tatl8tic 



SB toiteaces • 
^ Perfect Sentence: H 




Deaf 



Omi^teiLStsMe£cei If vs. All Deaf 
DH vsa DD 
Erroneous Sentence: V vs. All Deaf 

DH vs* DD 

DE Sentences 

Perfect Sentence: N vs. All Deaf 

DH vs. DD 
Omitted Sentence: N vs. All Deaf 
^DH^vSa DD 
Erroueous Sentence: N vsa All Deaf 
* ^ . Dttvs. DD 



/ 



1,21 
1,21 
1,21 
1,21 
1,21 
1,21 

1,21 

f 

1,21 
1,21 
1,^ 
1,^1 
1,21 



21^8«». 

■•1 

0.5' 
38.7.f*» 
1.5 

0.0 
' 0.2 
12.5* * 

0.1 

0.1 



♦ p < .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .001 
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Serious Errors Within the Sentelices (SE and DE) 

Frequency of serious errors (omissions^ substitutions; additions » 
word-order changes), within^ the SE and DE sentences,' analyzed by Type and 
Intensity. * Questions and results* follow (sunnary in Table 8, p. 106) • 
' Groups . Is there a significant difference among the 3 groups of 
subjects, aveiraged over I four Types of serious error? 

Groups ia n#s. — the differencfe among the three groups of subjects 
"febveraged ovrr all four Types of error is not' significant. 

Erjw. Is there a significant differeaice in the ftrequency of 
occurrence of the four Types of error (averaged over all subj^ects)? 

Error is significant ,(p < ;0l), as the figure and%graph below y 

indicate. * . ' ' | 

^ * * , (Word-orderJ 
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Specifically, all four Typafl of errors are different from each 
Other: (l) Omissions are significantly different from all the rest 
(p < .01). (2) Frequency of Siibstitutlon errors are significantly 
different from th6 ave?rage of Types 3 «nd 4, Additions and Word-order 
Changes (p < .01). (3) Frequency of Additions versus Word^rder Changes 
* is hi^ly significant (p < .001), and accounts for most o/Jij^varl- 
* ability. (There were very many fewer Word-order Changes l^^any otber 



Type of error. ) 

In tensity . Is t'ere a significant difference in the frequency of 
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o^curreice of the three error Intensities (averaged over all subjects)? 

Intensity (3 « serious SE error; k » error in DE in the direction 
« • 
of SE; 5 ^ error in K in the direction of Tm) is significant at the 

•01 level. Further analysis reveals that this difference can be accounted 
for by the difference in frequency of errors of Intensity k versus errors 
of Intensity 5* ' ^ 

Interactions: ^ 

Error x Intensity . Are there any significant differences among the 
four Types (0, A,^S; C) of error, in any of tHe thre«\ Intensities (3, ^, 

♦and 5)? * 

Error x Intensity is significant *t the .01 level (see ^Figure '9 
and Graph 7, below). See also Graph 8 (p. lOU). * ■ 

-Intensity 

• * 3 + 6(88) U(DE) 
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Figure 9 
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^ \ . Intensities 

\ Qrapl? 7 

\ " Errors per Sibject by Intensity \ 

Grorn) ^ Eiyor * Are t&ere any significant differences among t3» 
three gr^upd of sijbjects in the freqiiency of the four error Types 
(P,A,S,C)? 

GrotQ) X Error is n.s. j 

Grouy x intensity > Is there* any significant difference among the 3 

I 

groups of subjects in the frequer^cy of the three error Intensities (3r 

Group X Intensity is significant (p < .01). (See Pig. 10 and Graph 9«) 
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TABIE 8 - ■ 

Serious Errors Within Sentences 
• Error Type and Intensity^^ 



Source of Variance 


df 

.5, ^ 


F-statlstic 


Groups 


* / 

24,20 


■ ■ - A- 


Error Type (0,A,S,C) 


• 1 3',19 


47 .s** i 

•> 


Intensity C3,^, 5) • 


2,20 


22.9** 


Error x Intensity 


6,16 


28.2#» 


Group X Error 


6,38 


2.3 


Oroup X Intensity 


k,kO ■ 





*♦ p < .01 
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All of the variabtixty in Group x 'Intensity can be accoxinted fo^ by 

1 • • • 
.the difference between the Normals' and all the ^Deaf on^tenslty 3 * 

vex'sys ttie average of Inter^sities h and 5« ' ^ 



if. 8,3* Serious Errors Within the Sentences' IfParts-of -Speech) 

c 

rSerious errors within the sentences, in different parts-of -speech. 
Questi^s and results follow (see sunmar^ in Table 10, p. 109). 

Parts-of- Speech Between^ Groups , (l) In SE alone, are there any - 
significant differences between the three grouds of subjects for'any bt i 
the eleven parts of speech? 

For the 11 parts of speech in the SE sentences, there were slgnlfi- 
cant' differences between the Hbrmals and all the Deaf subjects on the 

So' 

following measures.' . , 

. '• i 

TABIE 9 - i 

SE Farts, of Speech, Normal Group v&. All Deaf * 



Pax't^of Speech ' 




-'• df 


5 

.. - 


F-statistic 


r 


Copula 


—K 


1,21 / 




Ih.k* . 1 





PrepcTsltion 
Indefinite Article 
Plural 
Mass Noun 

*p < .05 
*«p < ,01 



1,21 
1,21 

1,21/ 



21>3** 
23.2*» 
lU.8» 
18. 8» . 



ERIC 
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/ 

• • r . , I 

^ ^ ' ^ * / 108 

/ 

There were no significant differences between the two grou|>s of Deaf 

' / 
suojects on any of the eleven parts of speech. (S^ Tabl/e 10, p. 109). 

(2) In DE alone, are there any siepificant differences among the' 



three mroups of subjects for €uiy of the 9 parts of speech, averaged 
over Ltensities 4 arid 5? ."^ - '/ ' 

There were no significant differences among the/groups in any of 

. ' . • / ^ ^ 

the 9 parts of speech in the OE sentences (but cf . Analysis of Intensity.^ 
U, below). • ' ' ' r . ! 



Intensity k vs. Intensity 5— Pttrth-of-i-Speech Within (k^ups . In DE 
' alone, are there any significant differences between ^rror Intensity U 
(in the direction of SE) and error Intensity 5 (in the direction of DE) 
for any of the 9 parts of speech, taking each ygroup separately? 

In DE alone, there were significant differences between Intensity k 
' and Intensity 5 for each group of subjects, as shown in Table 11 (p. 110). 
Intensity l»--Bartji-of-Sl>eech Between Groups t In DE, on error 
Intensity k {in the direction of SE) alone, are there any significant 
differences among the three groups of subjects for any of the 9 parts of 
speech? ^ 

In I^, for e;^r Intensity k alo^, there was only one significant 
difference: between the Nbrmal group and both Deaf groups on past^^^ 
participles (p < .05). There were nonsignificant differences between 
. the two groups of Deaf subjects. . ^ , 



Intensity 5-*Part/-of>Speech Between Groups ♦ In DE, on error 
Intensity 5 (in the direction of DE) alone, are^here^^iy significant 
differences among the three groups of subjects for any of the 9 parts 
of speech? ^ 
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^ Between Groups Differences in Prifequency of Serious 'Errors 
Within Sentences, for 9 Parts of Spe,ech, in SE and DE 



109. 









P-statistic 


Source of Vfltriance 


4^ = — 


SE 




^DE 


l^esent tense marker: 


N vs. D^af 


o.v> 

• 

0.0 




2.0 










Past tense, marker: 


N VS. Deaf 


• 

11.7 






• 


3m vs • uu 


0 Q 




Copula: * - 


N vs. Deaf 


« 1 1 .^L 

lU.lr* 

f 


1 


,0.5 




T\J1 mm» T\T\ 

Dn VS • , DD 


n 1 

yJm X 




0.0 


I^eposition: 


N VS'. Deaf 


21.3** 








DH vs. DD 






*> 

u.o 


Present participXe: 


N vs. Deaf 


6.5 . 




0.2 




DH vs. DD 

* 






1 U. v 


Past participle: 


N vs. DeaPf ' 


10.1 








J >n vs . uu 


✓ 




0.2 


Definite article; * 


N vs. Deaf < 


7*1 






c 


DH vs. DD 


•^0.1 




0.3 


'Indefinite article: 


^s. Deaf * 


23.2** 




3.9 




DH ^. DD 


5.9 




1.8 


Plural: 


N vs. Deaf 


4 




6.6 




DH vs. DD 


0.0 




. 0,6 


Mass : 


N vs. Deaf 


18.8* 








DH vs. DD 


3.7 






Fature: 


N VS . Deaf 
DH vs. 1)D 


1.9 
O.k 







ERIC 



» p < .05 
•* p < .01 



(df in all cases « L, 21) 
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TABI£ 11 



E~Error Intensify k ("Co^Fections") vs. 
Error Intensity 5 ("Deafisins"^ for 
Normal^ IM and DD Grows 



Part of Speech 



Normals 
* 



F-statisttic 
DH 



Present ttose marker 
Peist tense marker 
Copula 
Preposition 
Present participle 
P&st participle 
Definite article 
Indefinite article 
Plural 



0.1 


. 8.8 


7.9 


23.9** 


19.8»» 


17.1* 




. 8.6 


- 8.2 


35.^ 


3.3- 


7.3 


3.3 




0.0 


26.2** 


0.3 


0.8 




0.9 


8.5 


27.6** 


27 ."3** 


29.1* 


11.5' 


2if .9** 


13.7* 



marginal 

♦ P,< .05 . 
*» p < .01 
*«* p < .001 

(df in all cases 



\ 

1, 21) 



Ill' 



• ' In^DE, for error Intetisi^ there were no significant differences 



among the groups for any of the 9 P&rts c 



Norriials — Parts- of -Speech in SE vs 



f speech. 

IE. For the Normal subjects 



• ] E» 



j^one, is there any significant differende between SE and DE in the 
\ 

percentage of errors made in each of the 9 parts of speech coomon to 

f> . - — 

^he two subtests? 

For the Normal subjects, the following differences between SE and 
DE "-in the percentage o^ errors in each of the 9 parts of speech are 
significant: 

(P < -05) 
marginal 
(p < .001) 
(p < .01) 

Deaf— Parts-of-Speech in SE vs. Db . For both the Deaf groups 

..together, are^ there any significant differences between SE and DE in 

' ^ % . ^ 

the percentage of errors made in each of Uhe 9 paries of speech? (Since 

there were no significant differences between the two Deaf groups on 



«Fast tense marker 
Copula. 
Preposition 
Past participle 



(;nany more errors in DE) 
(manj^ more errors in DE) 
(many more errors in DE) 
(many. mo re errors in DE) 



SE and DE scores, they were treated as a single gr^up for this question.) 



\ ) 



^Percentage of errors in SE^^ for a given part of speech, is dff^ned 
as the average number of errors per subject committed in. that part^of 
speech, divided by the. mmiber of oppo^-tunlties of committing that error. 
Thus^-^ there were 100 past tense's ih the SE senteQces, and a group of 
Ss made /cm average of 20 errors per subject involving past tense, t^e^^ , 
percentage of past tense errqri^ for johat group would be 20 per cent. 

In DE, many of the errord' CQomitted Involved the addition of parts/ 
of speech which were not present in the original DE sentence* Therefor^, 
in order to calculate the number of opportxinities for qoimnitting an error 
in any of the 9 parts of speech in DE, it was necessary to project how 
many of the 9^ parts of speech vould have been present, had the sentences 
been in Standard English* Tbuib^, if there should have been 100 Copulas in 
the DE ^ntences (if they had been in Standard English) and a group of 

m 



*ABI£ i2 



Percentage of Err ors In SE vs« PR :;n 9 .Parts of Speech 
for Normals and All Deaf 



/ 



Source of Variance 



F-statistlc 
Nbx*mals Deaf 



Present tense marker 
Past tense marker 
Copula ^ 
Preposition 
Present' participle » 
Past participle 
Def\nite article 
Indefinite' article 
Plural 



V 



5.9 


16.3** 


11^ ..9* 


24. 3#* 






11.5" 




8U.8«*» 


• 20.6** 


5.2 


0.7 


26.0** 


0.1, 


.0.2 . 


• "^'^ 1 


9.5 


20. o«* 

^ # 


10. p 


16.0<^» 



-\ 



. marginal 
* p < .05 
#♦ p < .01 
**» p < .001 



(df in all cases = 1, 2^ ■ 
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For the two Deaf groups (here treated a6 a single group) , the 
following were significant differences between SE ahd DE in the percentage 
of errors made in each of the 9 parts *of speech. (See Table 12, p. 112 

Preseilt' tense marker (p < •0*3) (many more errors in DS) 

Fast tende marker (p < .01) (many more errors in DS) 

_ _ * . _____ 

I^eposition (p < .01) (many more en^rs in DE) 

Indefinite article (p <-.0l) (many more errors in DB) 

•Plural % (p < .05) (many mqrereirors in DS). 

Within ^Groups Errors in SE ys » "Corrections" in DE * The following 

^■' / ' / ' ■ 

questions were asked to determine whether any of the groupcf of subjects 

' * - / 
were omitting (erroneously) the. same percentages of given ^larts of speech 

from SE that they were adding to DE (^<:orrecting" in the direction of 

S£K For exaasple, the DH group may^ have cHnitted 2 5 per Cent of the def'^ 



iiU 



initi^ articles from the SE sentences, producing graBoatical errors* At 

/ 

the aame time they may have ^'corrected" the DE sentences by adding 23 per 
cent of the definite articles that should have I been there , had the senten- 
ces been in Standard English. / 

(l) For the Normal group, Ijs there any signific^ant difference 
between SE and DE-lkitensity k in the percentage of errors made in each . 
of the 9 parts of si)eech7 (2) For the DH group, i/s there any significant 
difference between SE and DE-Intensity k in the lierpentage of errors made 



subjects added an average of 30 copulas per subject, then the percentage 
of errors (intensity 4~in the direction of SB) would be 50 per cent. 
If, in addition, ^he group added 23 articles per subject, instead of the 
projected copulas, there Would be 23 per cent copula errors (Intensity 
3— in the direction of DE). The percentages are, in fact, normalized 
scores for two tests with unequal scales, and can thus be analyzed as 
though they were absolute velues* 



in each of the 9 parts of speech? (3) For the DD group, is there aay 
significant difference beive^ SE and, PE* Intensity U in the percentage 
of errors made in each of the 9 parts of speech?' [Bote: Any aon- 
significant differences in thia analysis would indicate that a group 
was- adding (or **correcting'*) a Mrt of speech in DE the sahe percentage 
of the time that they were omitting (or erroneously .substituting) it in 
SE. ] Remits of the analysis appear* in Table I3. 



<TABI£ 13 

Percentage of Errors in SE vs. "Corrections" i 
in Each of 9 Parts of Speech for 
Normal, DH and DD Subjects 



n^! 



IE 



* 

^Bart of Speech 


Normals 


^-statistic 
DH 


DD 

• 


Present tense marker 


o.u 


10.1 


0.5* 


Past tense marker 


5.7 


0.1 


0.3 


Copula / 


3.U 


O.U 


0.2 


K*epo8ition 


20.7*» 


' 0.9 


0.5 




• 

U.8 ' 




1.8 , 


?retent participle 


0.3 


Past participle 


• l8.8*» 


0.9. 


U.l 


Definite article 


2.8 


- 0.? 




Indefintfe^article 


13.7* 


5.7 


7.7 


Plural 


5.6 


3.8 


3.3 


* p ,< .05 
** p < .01 

(df in all cases > 1, 21) 

' v' 
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Finally, the means and standard deviations were determined for the 
proportion of the time each group made errors In each part of speech, 
in SE aivl in DE- Intensity h. The results appear in Tahle Ik (p. lib). 

A note on significance: the significance level ims arrived at by 
dividing the original significance level (usually p < .001) by the number 
of l^ypQthesed in the given program. Tbaxs original/kOOl levels of slgnifi- 
^cance ve^e reduced to .01 levels (since there Wre about 10 hypotheses). 



/■ 



/ 
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TABIE l*f 

Means and Standard Deviations for Each Gbroup. for Percentages * 
'of Errors in 11 Parts of Speech in SE and 
9 Parts of Speech in DE*Intensity ^ 



Source of Variance 


Romaic 












* 


X 


SD 


. X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Present tense marker 


' SE 




5 


12 


6 


u • 


6 




DE-U * 


16 


16 

*- 


• 2^ 


12.5 


20 


10 


• 

Past tense mai-ker 


SE 


h 


J* ' 


17 


8.? 


13 


11 




DE-'f 


20 


7 

p 


oil 








Copula 


SE 


1 


2 


15 


12 


. 16 


11 






19 


15 


23 


14 


23 


20 


Preposition 


SE 




3 


17 


7 


16 


8 


- 


DE-J* 




16 


21 


.?.? 


22... . 


11 


R^esent participle 


SE 


3 


6 


21 


20 


35 


37. 






6 








n 

XI. 


11 


\ 

Past pa^rticiple 


SE 


3 


6 


21 


15 


29 


25 




DE-4 




-31 


10 


11 


6 


10 


Definite artitsle 


SE \ 


5 


9 


31* 


20 


31 , 


39 






7 


10 




8 


12 . 


9 


Indefinite article 


SE 


J* 






8 


12 


6 




.DE-J* 


21 


i/ 




11 


27 


14 


Plural 


SE 


1 




20 


10 


20 


17 




DE-lf 


23 


19>- 


36 


1? 


36. 


16 


Mus 


SE 


0 


0 


2? 


12 


IJ* 


15 


Future 


. SE 


0 


0 


6 


12 


J* 


9 



N.B. * Ubdarlined items are tiSose in which the Mean is equal to approx^ 
imatelsr 2 or more times the SD'^i.e., items with a reasonable 
aaounk of variability. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

3*1 Discussion 



In this chapter^ I_yill explain the significaHl restilts of the 



/' 



various data analyses described in Chapter k, I will then discuss the^ 
results in the light of the hypothesis that there is a non-standard 
dialect of English (or an English^based pidgin) ^ a 'tteaf English*^ that \ 



^he deaf use instead of Standard English. On the basis of the experi- 
mental re^«tlts^ I will also propose some linguistic rules for .this *^af 
English*". 



5.2 Overall Errors ^ ^ 

Groups > There was a significant difference between the Ik>nnal gro^p 
and all the ^af in the fre<iuency of errors ^ averaged over SE and DB. 
This restxlt appears to be due to two types of errors: / 
^ (1) Perfect/Trivial: The Normal subjects repeated many more SB„ 
sentences correctly (or with only trivial errors) than either group of 
I>eaf subjects « !piis explanation is supported by the analysis in Chapter 
ky and will be discussed at greater length in the explanation below. 

(2) Omissions: The Norolal subjects also omitted many vc^e sentences^ 
In both DE and SE» than either group of Deaf subjects. However^ the ^ 
analysis in Chapter k reveals that it is only in that the irormals 
omitted significantly more sentences than the Deaf. This suggests that 
the Iformals found DE sentences more difficult to recall ^han the Deaf did. 
This result will be discussed more fully in the explanation of Group x 
Error ifor DE> below. 

122 
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Error f There were significant differences In the average frequencies 
of the 3 types of overall error, averaged over all groups.^ The largest 
part of the variability is accounted for jby the difference i&<frequency 
between -omissions and the other two types of sentence error. This simply 
means that there were very many fewer sentences omitted than there were 
sentences perfect (or with only trivial errors), or 3entences with one 
or more serious errors 

Language x Error * The interaction of Language x Error was signifi- 
cant./ This interaction can be accounted for by the differences in 
fre^ency between trivieil and serious errors in SE sentences versus DE 
sentences* This means that there were very m&iy more sentences with 
only Trivial errors or Perfect sentences In SE than in DE. There were, 
concomitantly, very many more DE sentences with Serious errors than 
there were SE sentences with Serious, errors. 

Group X Error . The interaction of Group x Error was marginally 

— signifi cants — Further analysis, howeve r , t evealed that the difference 

l)etween the Normal subjects and both groups of Deaf subjects, on 
sentences omitted versus the other two error classifications, was 
significant at the .01 level. There was also a significant difference 
between the Normals and both groups of Deaf on Trivial (6r Perfect) 
versus Serious errors. 

This means that i^he Normal subjects performed very differently 
from both groups of Deaf subjects with regard to Ipth Trivial errors ^ 
and Omissions (averaged over both SE and DE sentences). This result 
will be discussed further in the explanations of Group x Errar for SE 



and Group x Error for DE, below. 
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Group X Error for SE * In SE, the Normal group repea^ted signifj-cafatfly 
more sentences correctly {or with only trivial errprs) than either group 
of Deaf subjects {p'< .01). At the same time, they had significantly 
* fewer sentences with one or more serious grammatical errors than e^ither 
group of Deaf^ubjects. (There was no significant difference among the 
three grpup^in the number o{ sentences omitted in SE.) 

T^s result indicates that the Normal subjects had very little 
trouble with the SE sentences; the sentences were easy enough for normal 
9- and 10-year-olds to remember correctly, but'ijot ^ry easy for the 
lU- and 15-year-old d^af subjects to rememiber. It thus appears that the 
SE\ Sentences were representative of the dialect of English \x8ed by the 
Normi^_$ubJects (Standard English). But they were probably not repre* 
sentative of the dialect of English used by. the Deaf subjects. 

Group X Error for DE » In DE, there were no significant differences 
between the Normal group and the two Deaf groups on the number of sen* 
tences Perfect H^r with only Trivial errors;. Nor was there any signifl* 
cant difference among the three groups on the nuiriber cf^aentences jA^Yi ^ 
one or more Serious errors. 

However, the Normal group omitted significantly more sentences than 
either of the Deaf groups. This suggests that the DE sentences were 
somewhat more difficult for the Normal subjects to remember than for the 

Deaf subjects. Although this and later analyses indicate that the DE 

f 

sentences used in the experiment probably (Are not enti/ely representative 
of the dialect of English used by the Deaf, this result (Omissions) does 
tend to show that the Deaf subjects can remenS^er this "DE", and repeat it, 
somewhat better than the Nb^mal subjects. Although the DE used here may 
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not be the true "Deaf English", there ia a hint here that we are on the 

I 

right track. 

5.3 SerlouB Errors - Type and Intensity 

Error. *Phere is a significant difference in tiie average fretpiencies 
of the k Types of errors (Additions, Omissions, Substitutions and Word- 
order Changes). Most of the variability can be accounted for by the 
frequency of Word-order Changes. That is, the^v were Very many fewer 
\ord;2^^^^ Changes than any other error Type. 

Intensity . There were significant differences in the average 
frequencies of the 3 error Intensities (3 = serious SE er^-or; h = error 
or "correction" in DE sentence in the direction of SE; 5 = ferror in DE 
sentence in the direction of DE). This differenci can be accounted for 
by the difference in frequency of errors of intensity h versus errors o^f 
Intensity 3« 

This result means that in the DE sentences, all three grou:ps of 
subjects (averaged) tended to malre more errors in the direction of SE 
("corrections") than in the direction of DE. This result is easy to 
explain for the Normal subjects: one woxild suppose that as speakers of 
Standard English they would be inclined to "correct" a non-standard 
-variety of English to make it more like the Standard. The Deaf, however, 
are not users of Standard English (cf . the discussions of Group x Error 
for SE and Group x Error for DE, above), and so it is more puzzling ythat 
thJ^ would "standardize" non-standard constructions. It may be a result 
of the way the deaf are taught English in school: they are taught 
English "rules", and their mastery of them is usually evaluated in tasks 
involving filling In blanks, or choosing the proper grammatical form 
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from a number of ^ssibilities. Since in the present experiment] the 

A . N. 

subjects had as much time as they wished to write their response's ^ it 
is possible that they ''corrected" as they wrote. j 

Error x lutensity . The interacti^ of eri'or Type by erroxj Intensity 

was significant at the .01 level. This means that in Standard/ English 

I 

there were more errors involving Omissions than there were in jOEj^ whether 
of Intensity 4 ("corrections" in the direction of SE) or Intensity 5 ' 
(^deafisms").. Furthermore^ there were many more Additions tol DE that 
resulted In Intensity 4 errors ("corrections") than resulted /in either 
Intensity 5 errors ("deafisms") or grammatical errors in SE |[lntensity 3)* 
This result is understandable in the light of the discuss ioijl of Intensity^ 
above^ where it was evident that ^11 subjects had "correct^" the Iffi ^ 
sentences, to some extent* These "coi;^ections" generally took the form 
of Additions of parts of speech^ and yielded errors of Intensity 4. 

Lssions and Additions account for most of the variapility in 
this me asux ^ /' T her e was ^ t e nd e ncy t o ward laore Substitutions ^n SE^ 




resulting in error Intensity 3 (uij^gramnaticality)^ than fj>r either eiror 
Intensity in DE. j 

Since the SZ sentences were longer than the QE sentences ^ and 
contained more parts of speech^ it id not stirprising thaib there were 

more Omissions and Substitutions in SE than in SE. Nor/is it surprising / 

I * • / 

that there should have been more Additions (in the form' of ''corrections^) 
in the DE sentences than in the SE sentences* i / 

Qrou^ X Intensity . There were significant differences between the 
thre'ia groups in the frequencies of the 3 error Intensijliest All^of the 
variability in this measure can b» accounted for by tljie difference between 

12^ . I 
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the Normal group and all the Deaf on Intensity 3 versus the average of 
Intensities k and 3* In other words , the Normal subjects made signifi- 
cantly fewer grannatical errors in the SE sentences (error Intensity 3) 
than did either group of Deaf subjects. There were no significant pex;- 

e 

<formance differences* on Intensities k and 3 among the three groups. 

5*'^ Serious Errors - Parts-of-Speech 

Pagts-of -Speech Between Groups > (l) In SE, there were significant 
differences between the Normals and all the Deaf on %of the 11 parts of 
speech: Copula,^ Preposition, Indefinite Article, Pl\iral, and Mass Nbun. 
In other words, the Deaf subjects made most of their errors «in SE in 
these 5 parts of speech. There were no significant differences between 
the ttb Deaf groups on any of the 11 pasrts of speech; thus parentage 
(deaf or hearing) cannot account for any of these^^ftbjects* difficulties 
with the SE subtest. 

(2) In DE, for the average of Intensities k and 3, there were no 
significant differences among the groups. (Howeve*:, cf. the dYs^ssion 
^f Intensity k alone, below.) 

Intensity k ys. Intensity 5 fej^B^of-^Sveech Within Groups . In DE, 
for ekch group separably, there were a nunfber of significant differences 
in.th^r frequency of errors of Intensity k versus Intensity 5, in various 

of speech. For Past Tense Marker and Indefinite Article, all three 
groups made significantly more errors in the direction of SE ("corrections") 
than in the direction of DE. ^For Preposition and Past Participle, only 
the Normal group made significantly more errors in the direction of SE 
than in the dirt*ction of DE. For Pl&ral, the two Deaf groups made sig- 
nificantly more errors in the direction of SE than in the direction of 



DE, while for the Normals this difference was only marginally signifi- 
cant. The differences between the Normal' and the Deaf groups appear 
to be a result of the fact that the Nbrtt^l group made alinost no errors 
of Intensity 5 (in the directioti of DE) /involving Preposition, and 
none involving Past Participle, Both De^if groups made Intensity 5 
errors .in these two parts of speech. 

Intensity h - ^Parts-of ^Speech Between Groups . In DE, fot error 
Intensity h alone ("corrections" in the direction of SE), the difference 
between the Normal group and both Deaf groups for Past Participle was 
significant. This was because almost every Normal subject "corrected" 
past participles (usually by adding the' requisite morphological ending)^ 
whereas very few of the Deaf subjects did so. This is probably a part 
of speech tharMChe Deaf subjects are not very familiar with. 

^ Normals - Pitrts-of-Speech in SE vs. DE . For the Normal subjects 
alone, there were significant differencas between SE and DE in the 
percentage of errors made in 4 parts of speech: Past Tense Marker, 
Copula (marginal), Preposition, and Past Participle. The Normals, as 
has been demonstrated, made very few errors in SE. They made most of 
their errors in DE" in these 4 parts of speech— and most of the "errors" 
in all 4 .parts of speech w*?re of^tensity h ("corrections" in the 
direction of SE). (Cf. the dllcussion of Intensity h vs. Intensity 5> 
above.) ^ 

Deaf - Parts-of-Speech^in SE vs. DE . Th$ Deaf groups, on the other 
hand, made very many errors in SE within sentences, and about the same 
, number in DE, except for 5 of the 9 parts of speech. For Present Tense 
Marker, Past Tense Marker, Preposition, Indefinite Article, and Plural, 
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the deaf made significantly more errors in DE. Unlike the Normals ^ 
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however, not all of these errors were ^tensity 4, "corrections in 
the direction of SE, As the discussion cf Intensity k vcx'^sus^ Intensity 
5, above, shows, there was no significant difference for the Deaf 
between Intensity k and Intensity ^ errors for Present Tense Marker 
and Preposition. In these 2 parts of speech in the DE sentences, the 
Deaf made about as many errors in the^ direction of DE as they made 
in the direction of *SE. It appears, then, that ,their knowledge of 
present tense markers and prepositions is quite* different from that 

of the Normal subjects. --- 

Within Groups Errors in SE vs. "Corrections" in DE « Tljis analysis 

« 

was performed in order to ascer^tain whether each of the three groups 
was "correcting" the same parts of speech in DE that they were erring 
on in the SE sentences. Only the nt)n- significant differences were 
of interest here. Furthermore, since the Nbrmal group made very few 
errcfrs in the SE sentences, any non« significant differences indicated 
that they had made very few errors ("corrections") in the iDE sentences. 
The three significant differences (on Preposition, Past Participle, and 
Indefinite Article) between the Normals* performances in SE and in DE* 
Intensity are indications that they had "corrected" a significant 
number of constructions involving these 3 parts of speech in the DE 
sentences. 

Neither group of Deaf subjects, however, showed any significant 
differences. In any of the^9 parts of speech, betwe^ SE and Dfi-liitensity 

Since they made very many errors in SE in most of these parts o'f 
speech (cf« Table 13, p. 11^}, this indicates that they made approximately 
the same percentage ^f "corrections" (intensity k errors) fcr the same 
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parts of^^peech In the DE sentences. ^ This Is a very Interesting and 
provocative result, and suggests the existence* of Variable rules" among 
the Deaf subjects, accounting fbr this variability In performance. 

Summary Discussion of Means , Tabl^, \k (p. 116) Indicates 
percentage of the time that each group made errors In the 11 parts of 
speech In SE and In the 9 parts of speech In DE*Intenslty 

For the Normal subjects the mecui percentages of errors made In the 
SS sentences were very fbw, and the standard deviations very high* Such 
errors thua appear to be fairly random, and Indicate that the Normals 
really ^end to make very few errors in SE. 

In DE-Intenslty there were only 2 parts of speech where the 
variability among the Normal subjects was fairly small (SD < 50 per cent 
of the Mean): Badt Tense Marker (X =» 20, SD = ?) arid Preposition 
X » 3S> SD > 16). This indicates that there was a fair amount of 
agreement among the Normals as to the necessity of replacing these 
2 parts of speech which were missing from the original DE sentences. 

For the DH subjects, there were b parts of speech in the SE 
sentences which showed a fairly small variability (SD < 50 jper cent of 
X). These were Present Tense Marker (X » 12,. SD at 6), Fast Tense Marker 
(X « 17, SD - 8.5), Preposition (X « 17, SD « 7), Indefinite Article 
(X - 20,' SD « 8), Plural (x » 20, SD = 10), and Mass Noun (X - 25, 
SD » 12). For these parts of speech, then, there was a fair amount of 
consistency in the DH group in the percentage of errors they made in SE. 

In DE-Intensity V, the DH group evinced fairly low variability 
in k of the parts of speech in which they had shown low variability 
for SE* These were Presenti* Tense Marker (X « 25, SD » 12 i 5), Preposition 
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(X « 21, SD » 9), Indefinite Article (X « 32, SD » 11), and Plural 
(X a 36, SD =» 15)- As one can see, they tended to correct a greater 
percentage of eacn part of speech in DE than the percentage they 
had erred on in SE. This behavior strongly suggests that the BH group 
has variable rules at least for these h parts of speech— rules that 
cause them to omit (or otherwise err in) the part of si>eech in one 
'situation, and to "correct" or replace the same part of speech in 
another situation. 

For the DD group, there were only 3 parts of speech in SE that 
showedr small variabilityv- These- paarts of speech were I^esent Tense 
Marker (X = 11, SD = 6), Preposition (X « 16, SD » 8), and Indefinite 
Article (X a 12, SD'= 6). Performance within the DD group was more 
variable^-less^^onsistent— than in the DH group. 

For DE-Intensity 4, the DD group showed fairly small variability 
in 3 parts of speech, only 2 of which correspond to the parte of speech 

in SE in which they had made errors. These were PrepQaition (X » 

SD - 11) and Indefinite Article (X » 27, SD » U). In addiMon, they ^ 
consistently "corrected" Present Tense Marker (X ^ 11, SD « 6%x^ 

Thus, in 2 parts of speech (Preposition and Indefinite Article) \ 
both groups of Deaf subjects acted in the same, consistent way: they 
made a certain percentage of ert^rs in SE, and a generally similar 
percentage of "corrections" irf DE. In 2 other parts of speech (Plural 
and Present Tense Marker), only the DH group behaved in this way. 

Besides this evidence for variable rules, each group consistently 

/ 

(i.eo low variability) made errors in SE (DH consistently made SE • 
errors in past tense markers and confused mass with count nouns j 
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bp made SE errors in present inflections). Only the DD group con* 
sistently made "corrections" in D|l on 2 parts of speech (Past Tense 

Marker and Plural) without making consistent (low variability) erro;rs 

// 

in the same parts of si>eech in sIb* Tot these 2 parts of speech, some 
members of the DD group seem t^have a firmer grasp ^hem others of the 
SE rules. 



5 . 5 Summary and Conclusions ; 

the overall analyd/ls performed on the data (Chapter h)^ it 
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is evident that Standard Eji^lish is not the normal means of eoiHunication 
of the Deaf subjects , regardless of ^parentage. They conmit very many 
errors in SE— significan)l^ly more than normal children five years younger 
than themselves. 

The results of th^ overall analysis of th€f DE sentences indicate 

/ 

that the Dea^subjectii found the J>E sentences easier to remenber and 
repeat than tMe Normal subjects did» (normals omitted significantly 



more DF^sentences than the Deaf.) However >. comparing the Deaf subjects* 
r^^lts in SE anc} DE sentences (overall errors )> it is evident that 
they found the DE sentences no easier than the SE sentences to recall 
and repeat correctly. Sentences in "Deaf English" did not "equalize 
the haiidicap" of the Deaf subjects. It is apparent that certain a^cts 
of the "Deaf English" used in this experiment are not part of the Deaf 
' ' subjects' linguistic competence. 

The results of the second set of analyses (errors within sentence- 
Type and Intensity) confirm the finding of the overall analysis that 
the D^af found the DE sentences no easier than SE sentences to recall 
and repeat* The Normals wero shown to have made sigxitf leant ly fewer 
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^rrors within the SE sentences (intensity 3) than the Deaf subjects^ ^ 
which reinforces the finding in the first set of cmalyses; the SE 
sentences do represent the linguistic competence of thie Nbmal subjects^ • 
but not of the Deaf subjects. Within the DE sentences » there were no 
significant differences between the Normals and the Deaf either with 
regard to number of "^corrections" (intensity k) or with regard to number 
of errors (intensity 3). It was necessary to perform analyses within 
sentences on various parts of speech to see Aether the Nbrmals and 
Deaf performed in precisely the same way on the DE sentences. 

The^sults of the third set of ^ttialyses (error6-wi*h4G-««ifcene^/ — 

Parts*of*Speech) indicate that although overall scores for errors made 
in the DE sentences were the same for the Normals as for the I)eaf , there 
were significant differences between Normals and Deaf for errors and 
"corrections" in specific parts of speech. In DE> the Nbrmals made 
significantly more "corrections" (intensity k) than the Dee/ involving 

^ e po fl itiona a nd past participl e s* — Th e r e wer e also slmilarltl e a a nd - 

differences between the performances of each group in the relative 
frequency of DE errors (Intensity 5) versus "corrections" (Intensity 4). 
All 3 groups made significantly more "corrections" than errors for 
past- tense markers , plurals , and indefinite articles. But only the ^ 
Noxmal gr6up made significantly more "corrections" than errors Involving 
prepositions and pa^t participles « 

Thus, it is apparent that- the Deaf did jiot treat the DE sentences 
in the sane way as the Nbrmals did. (There were no significant differ- 
ences between the i>erformances of the two Deaf groups*) 

Ttie bulk oiLthe errors made by the Deaf subjects in both the SB 
and the DE sentences involved tense and aspect markers , copulas, pluraL 
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markers, deteminers, and prepositions. The Deaf subjects often 
inserted these functors into the slots where they logically should ^ 
have gone in the OE sentences, sometimes incorrectly. Interestingly, 
they very often onltted these same ^rfunctors in the SE sentences (cf . 
Table 1^, p. 116). Thi^s seems to indicate that the Deaf subjects 
have learned most, or all, of the SE grammar rules, but can apply 
them^ only inconsistently, possibly as an afterthought. The deaf learn 
these rules in school as part of their grammar programs, but, possibly 
because the rules are acquired so late and there is so little feedback. 



obligatory SE rules become optional or variable ^ere the dear are 
concerned. From their performance in the OE sentences, it is evident 
that many of the Deaf subjects know txxLes of article insertion, plural 
marking, tense marking, and use of prepositions and copulas. But 
*from their performance in the SE sentenjz^sT^ also appears that those 
rules are not fully understood or assimilated. They do not s^m to 



be part of the Deaf subjects' competence.— (This lends further -support 
to the idea that such rules are Specific to English, and are not 
lin^istic universals.) 

I would like to propose the following variable DE rules to explain 
the performance of the Deaf subjects In certain English parts of speech. 
( ) indicates optionality. 

Present Inflection 

(1) V*tPre8]-V ((ijj) 

(2) BB + fIVee]-.^p; 



^\ARE^ 
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Past Tense Marker 
(1) V -t- [Fast] 



fe) Bl * tF«t) ^ ({^}] 



Article 
ART 



-(III) ^ ^ 



Plural ^ 1^ r - ^ ; 

Mass: There is a str<»)g tendency to overgeneralize all Nouns 
(Mass and Count) to Count. Hence Mass HDuns are often 
pluralized. 

?or all these rules » envlrocnents have yet to be determined # It 
would be worthwhile to Investigate which option is taken in a given 
situation. 

As the rule's indicate » the Min systematic differences between 
SE and DE that were found in this experiment are in lowlevel morpbo- ' 
logical rules* There may be differences in transfoxwttional rules— 
possibly the non-application of t^higher«» level SE transformations— but 
such differences were not withia the scope of this study. 

Those DE constructions which the Deaf subjects found "acceptabte** 
(in the senile that two or fewer Deaf subj^ot? made frrora in them) are 

presented below* There is a list of the constructions which were 
acceptable to both groups of Deaf subjects ^ as well as lists ^^tm^ 
constxiictions acceptable to only the DH and^only the DD group. There 
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is also a list of .the forma that were acceptable to the Deaf but which 
the normal subjects altered. It sho\^ld be understood that the JJormal 
subjects, who know SE— and* made almost no changes in the SE sentences— 
have the ability to play with language, and sometimes "inqproved upon" 
the DE constructi6ns. (Overall, the Normals made as many errors in DE 
as the Deaf. In a few cases^ the Hbnnals "out-^e^f*©*" the deaf~cf. the« 
list of forms altered by Nbrmals-^-omitting more 
\ coordinate conJunStions and thus producing even 

tlons . ) This does not- detract from the validitj/s of these items as 
examples of DE. Only if the Deaf subjects were unable to repeat them 
properly were they considered not to be DE. ^ \ 

Mbt included below are most of those errors irtiich iiiVolve the 

^ • r 

# Deaf subjects • variable ixiles (hypothesized above;. . \ 



possessive i^npuns and. 
less standard constrac* 



5.6 DE Constructions Acceptable to All the Deaf Subjects 
Sent ence: > : 
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(1) but John (repeat antecedent instead bf using Pronoun) 

(2) Jack (repeat antecedent instead -of using Pronoun) 

(3) I am^s<&xy late 

(k) she think so^X ' . 

she not smart (omit "enough") 

(5) brave to dance (omit /'enough") 

(6) I sat my chair (or "in my chair") 

(7) my house full people 

(8) came over ay hoase^ 
and sleep (my house) 

(9) many livers 

lot) 



\ 



(10) we enjoy very much (omit "it"-) 

(11) ypu show me (overt use. of underlying Pifonoun) 
where man * ; 

(15) I brush my tooth 

and wear my clothes (or "the clothes", "clothes") 
% 

(16) I am interesting (to) • « . 

(17) my brother name 

(18) like go downtown (or "to dowtown") 

(19) hear voice 

(21) we have (instead of "therfe are") 

/ 

live my street (or "liv^ in my street") ' 

(25) my house painting (or "my house paint . • •") 

(26) my front of house (or "my front house") 
has large^lawn (or "hale large lawn") 
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(27) living-room will put n^w rug soon 
(2^) boy little 

(29) rabbit too cu€?^. 
because rabbit baby " 

(30) I finish eat 

and I full rice (or •'rices**J 
'(33) X like to me 

(35) many girl pretty (or "girls pretty") 
live my street (or "live in my street") 

(37) no sister 

(38) Ed fight Dick * • 

and Dick run home (or "ran home") 
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(39) I finish eat 

(1^0) nKDdern like other house 

(41) Mike very sad \ 

about break his arm (or "breaks", "broke") 
^^2) X got scare | 

(kk) I have a lot of learn^from ... » 
(^5) you tell us 
(kS) new teacher 

what my name (or "what name is", "what is name") 
(kj) back yard will plant X 
(W),my father feed 
- (^9) I go to beach (orig* "I go the beach") 

many sands 

floor wash 

car clean 

DE Constructions Acceptable to DH Subjects Only 
Sentence: 

(13) I finish[ett] to do 

(17) go to wrestle match (1 S substituted "go wrestling") 
(20) I have hose (X S added "a") 

(31) many rice (1 S omitted "many"; 2 added "s^' to "rice") 
(33) send letter ipe (I'^.adsled Prep) 

DE Constructions Acceptable to DP Subjei^ts Only 
Sentence: 
(1) like to Alice 



V 
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(6) and I write 

(12) many furnitures 

ilk) pic d pie (1 S added Prep) 
(16) to iearn (1 S omitted "to") 
(2k) brother young 

(kQ) because dog (1 S added "the"; 2 addedW'a") > 
(43) alike my brother 
{kb) ask me 

5.9 Changes Made by Hbrmals in DE Oonsttoictlonfl 
Sentence : 
(1) with - 3 omit 
(3) I am sorry late - k omit "am*" 
(6) I sat i^y chair - k omit *hny** 
(8) nqr^ouse - 3 6mre~^*my*^ 
« (12) many furnitui'es - 7 omit Plural ending 

(13) I finish to do - 2 add "what" (to do) 
(16) I am interesting • 3 substitute "ed" 

to learn - k omit "to"; 1 substitutes "to" 
(19) in her rocan - 3 omit "her" 
(21) live my street - 6 add, ''on" 
(23) my bouse painting - 3 substitute "ed" , 
(31) nany rice - k omit "many" 

and I fuU rice - 4 add "of" ^ 

(37) and no sister - 3 add Plural ending 

(38) Id fight Dick - 2 add Fa^t "ed" 
and Dick run home • 2 omit "and" 
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(Uz) got scare - 6 add "d"/ | 
(43 1 ali'kt my brother -A subatlliute "like'^ 
(^9) I go the beach /k omit "the"; 5 add fto" 
(^) and jar cleai> - 3 omit "and" 

/ ' / i 

/ In general^ th0se changes were not made bjir the Deaf. The omission 

0/ possessive pr^toouns was an error twii only the Normals consistently 

^made. It appears that they had their own ideaj of what this strange 

variety of &iglish should look like* 

' - • 1 

In conclusion^ there does indeed appear tio be a variety of non- 

standard English that the Deaf subjects use iistead of Standard English*^ 

Th^ constructions chosen for the DB subtest of the experiment did not 

all seem to be representative of the actual variety of/snglish used by 

the Deaf subjects. Certain constructions were recalled without enrora, 

^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

and others v^re recalled incorrectly or dot; axi axxi oi^xxx ower construc- 
tions were recalled correctly some of the time, while at other times 

subjects substituted the Standard English form of the construction. ^ 

ft 

♦ 

(This was especially true of present and past tense markers, articles, 
pliural markers, and prepositions.)^ It is suggested that in addition to 



a number of relatively invariant non-standard ccyistructio^s (invariant* 
,for a ;,iven geographical location), Deaf English po&sesses variable zniles. 
Another way of stating the case would be to say that the deaf have 
lecurned mai^ (obligatory) Standard English grammatical and morphological 
naes, but they apply them optionally. An investigation of contextual 



. suggested inplicational rule concerning the use of past tense 
markers in a past-time aentence--i#e. , if there is a past-tense marker 
it will occur on the first verb in the sentence—did not appear to be 
»Ud. 14Q 
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or socioiinguistic factors which may condition these variable rules 
would he valuable. * 

The real "Deaf English" is probably fairly complex^ more, complex 
than most pidgins. It can^ however ^ be considered an instance of a 
pidginization process , as was suggested in Chapter 3« A longitudinal 
study of the acquisition of Deaf English would provide insight* into 
this process. It would be interesting to investigate J;he effects of 
different educational n^thods upon the resulting, variety of (Deaf) 
English. It would also be worthwhile to attempt to ascertain how /much 
influence ASL has upon the resultant variety of English. ItiL^ possible 
, that such p4ienomena as omission of articles and past tense markers have 
nothing to do with interference from ASL^ but are simply redundant^ 
noi^iessential features of English that are difficult to learn and easy 
to ^lovis^rlook. • ^ 



^ — _ , ^ . 

The^liandicap of profotmd prelingual deafness has created* a ^linguistic 

minority. L|Wiistic investigations of deaf persons' (gestural) language 

competence i^^^f^^eir (societal) language problems can be of great 

value both to the |^nguist and to the deaf themselvA. 
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APPENDIX A 
Listing of Test Items 

Deaf English Sentences , ^ 

1. John like to Alice but John will can't play with Alice, 

I 

2. Yesterde^ Jack go to hoin6 beqause Jack sore his toe. 

3. Yesterday I say my teacher I am sorry late. 
S^e think so she not smart to pass test. 

5* Many people dance but I not brave to dance. 

6. Yesterday I sat my chair and I write letter you; 

?• Last night party my house full people. 

8. Last Monday Ann came over my house and sleep mj' house. 

9* We ate many livers beans and corns for dinner. 

10. We play football long time and we enjoy very much. 

11. Policeman say you show me where man. 

12. Mother buyed many furnitures for our new house. 
13* Yesterday I finish to do then I play ball. 

Ik. 1 say my father I eat piece pie with ice cream. 

15* That morning I brush my tooth and wear my clothes. 

16. I am interesting to liarn what did Lincoln say. 

17* My brother name is Bill go to wrestle match yesterday. 

id. Every day my family like go downtown to walk. 

19. . Girl young beared voice In her room. 

20. I have hose and I give water to grass grow up. 
21* We have ten families that tl^ey live my street. 

22. I think all rabbit is soft alike pillow. 

23. Today Ann meet man that he write many book. 
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2k • Vy brother young stay very close my nother. 

23. Hy house ];>ainting brovn and white and yith red roof. 

26 • Hjf front of house has large lawn and few tree. 

27. The living room will put new rug soon. 

28. Yesterday dog black run follow boy little. 

29. Our team game play tomorrow in Oakland. 

30. Rabbit too cute because rabbit baby. 
31* I finish eat jmav rice and I full rice. 

32. Tom will canV play ball because Tom sore his hand. 

33* Mary like to me so Mary send letter me. ^ 

3^. Yesterd^ky I drive car but my brother sit chair all day. 

33* Meuiy girl pretty live my street now. 

36. I am -interesting t6 read about Indian i)eople. 

37* Jwe sqiy she have three brother and no sister. — 



38. Last Thursday Ed fight Dick and Dick run borne. 

39* I finish eat breakfast and I go jschool. 

.40. My house not modem like other bouse* 

41. Mike very sad about break his arm** 

h2. Jim got scare because dog bited him. 

43. I know boy that he look alike loy. brother. 

H. I have a lot of learn from my teacher. ^ 

45* Father and mother say you tell us where dog. 

46. New teacher ask me what my name. 

47. Next week our back yard will plant five tree 

48. Last ni^t my father feed my bal>y sister. ^ 
k9. I go the beach and get many sands i^ my shoe. 

$0. Today mother floor wash anfV father car dean. 
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Standard English Sentences 

51. John likes Alice but -John won't be able to pljay with Alice 

52. Yesterday Jack went home because he had a sore toe. 

\ * 

53. Yesterday I told my teacher I was sorry I was late. \ 
She thinks she is not smart enough to pass the test. ^ . 

\ 

33 » MEmy people danced but I ims not brave enough to dance. 

56. Yesterday I sat in my chair and wrote you a letter. 

57. At last night's party my house was full of people. 

58. Last Monday Ann came over to my house and slept at my house. ^ 

59. We ate a lot of liver, beans and corn for dinner. 

60. We played football a long time and we enjoyed ourselves very much. 

61. The policeman said shoy me where t^fie^man is. 

62. Mother bought a lot of furniture for our new house. 

63. yesterday I finished what I was doing then I play ed ball. 

64. I told my father I ate a piece of pie with ice cream. 

65. That morning I brushed my teeth and put on hqt clothes. 

66. I am interested in learning wtet Lincoln said. 

67. Vty brother whose name is Bill went to a wrestling match yesterday. 

68. Every day my family likes to go for a walk downtown. 

69. A young girl heard a voice in her room. 

70. I have a hose and I water the grass to make it grow. 

71. There are ten families living on my street. 

72. I think all rabbits are as soft as pillows. 
73 • Today Ann met a man who wrote many books. 

7lf. Vfy youxiger brother stays very close, to my mother. 

75* Ify house is painted brown and white and has a red roof. 

76. There Is a large liMrn and a few trees in front of my house. 
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77. A new rug will be put In th^ living room soon. 

78. Yesterday a black dog ran after a little boy. 
79* Our team plays a game tomorrow in Oakland. 

80. The rabbit is very cute because it is a baby. 

81. I have eaten a lot of rice and I am full of rice. 

82. Tom won*t be able to play ball because his ha^ faufts. 
8^;. Mary likes me so she sent aie a letter. 

6k. Yesterday I drove a car but ny brother 3at in a chair all day. 

85 « Many pretty girls live on my street now. 

86. * I am interested in reading about Indian people. 

87. Jane says she has three brothers and no sisters. 

88. Last Thursday Ed fou^t Dick axid Dick ran borne. 

89. I finish eating breakfast and I go to school. 

90* Hy house is not as modem as otter houses . 

91. Mike is very sad about breaking his arm. 

92. Jim got scared because a dog bit him* 

93. I know a boy who' looks like oy brother.,.* 
9lf . I have learned a lot from oqr teacher* 

\95» Father and mother said tell us where die dog is. 

96. The new teacher asked me what ny name was. 

97* Next week five trees will be planted in our back yard. 

98. Last night my baby sister was fed by my father. 

99. I went to the beach and got a lot of sand in shoes. 
100. Today mother washes the floor and father cleans the car. 
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APIENDIX B 

Test Instructions 

\ \ 

This is a test of yo\ir menpry. It is not hard. Yo^ will see 
some sentences on the screen. y6u will see each sentence for a few 
seconds. When a sentence comes onNthe screen, read it. When the 
sentence goes away, write on the paper the sentence you ?aw. Write 
each sentence just the way you remember it. ^ 

Some of the sentences may seem funny, or they may not look like 
good English.^ Don't worry about that. Don't try to make^^hem better- 
Just write them the way you remember them. ♦ 

When you are ready to see the next sentence, type any letter, 
and the new sentence will como on the screen. Do not write until 
^the sentence goes away. 



Do you have any questions? 
/I will now show you 2 examples, so you can try out the test. 

/ 

When you finish the exanqples, I will begin the test. 
Example 1: 



Exaiirple 2: 
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APPBMDIX C 
Coding of Errors 

A. Error Type (1-9) 

1: Omit entire sentence 

2: Omit word/part of speech 

Unrelated sentence 
ki Word*order change 
5: Substitution within part of speech 
6: Substitutions 
7: Additions 
9: Passive to actRve 
-9i. Active to passive 

B. Error Intensity (1-7) 



1: Effects no gramnatical or major semantic change in the 
sentence (lexical change) 

2: Effects no ungrammaticality 

3: Effects an ungraimnaticality (for SE oA^y) 

kx Changes CE in the direction of SE 

5:^ Ranges DB in the direction of DE 

6: Is graiinatical but anomalous 

7: Omitted via forgetfulness 
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C. Part of Speech Class! fiqation for Use with Error Type 



1. 


Noun 


19. Adverb 


2. 


Proper Nane 


.20. Definite Article 


3. 


Pronoun 


21. Indefinite Article 


k. 


Relative Pronoun 


22 • Conjtunction ^Coordinfttinff ^ 


5. 


Verb Stem 


23. Con.1unction (Subordinating 1 


6. 


Copula 


24. Gender (f) 


7. 


Auxiliary 


2 5 • Nuniber (IS ^) 


a 


noaax 


26. Day (Monday-Sunday) 


9. 


Tense (Past) 


27* Interrogative Adverb 


10. 


Conjugation (Present) 


28* ^Interroff&tive Pronotin 


11. 


Future \ 


29. Present Participle (""i^ifit) * 


12. 


Negative 


30. Conpeurative (--er) 


13. 


to (Infinitive) 


31. Superlative (-^est) 


14. 


Preposition 


32. Locative 


15. 


Plural 


33* Mass 


16. 


Possessive 


3U. Case (for Pronoun) 


17. Adjective 


35. Past Participle (-ed, -en) 


18. Quantifier 


36. Subjunctive 



Exangple: Omission of a preposition in column 6 of a sentence, resulting 
inti grammatical error in SE, would be coded as follows: 
(2 - 14, 6, 3) where 2 ■ Omission (Error Type); 14 - Preposition 
(Part of Speech); 6 refers to the column; and 3 (Error Intensity) 
is a serious granmatical error in SE. 
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